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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


i 


OBODY knows, when we go to press on Thursday, whether 
the bitter and defiant speech which Mr. De Valera delivered 
in Dublin on Wednesday is to be taken as a true index of the 
Irish situation. Literally interpreted, it means an uncompro- 
mising rejection of the earnest attempt of the Government to 
make peace. Generosity and conciliation are met with open 
taunts. Nevertheless, it is still possible that the Irish Sinn Fein 
leaders may intend to shift the onus of accepting the terms on 
to other shoulders ; they may mean at the last moment to refer 
the question to the people and ask for a plain yes or no. We 
shall summarize the grave and significant course of the Irish 
negotiations in its proper order, but before we do so we desire 
to say two things, 











The first is that we have never read a more definite and cynical 
declaration of the Sinn Fein intention to override the wishes of 
North-East Ulster, to detach her by compulsion from her true 
allegiance, and to deprive her of all rights of self-determination, 
than that made by Mr. De Valera on Wednesday. According to 
him, it does not matter how much may be offered to Southern 
Ireland—it is all of no use, simply ‘because the predominantly 
Unionist and Protestant counties are not brought in. In other 
words, the Southern Irish will not consent to rule themselves 
unless they are also allowed to rule that section of Ireland which 
hates and distrusts them and which in mere numbers excceds 
the population of a self-governing Dominion like New Zealand! 


The second point is that Mr. De Valera evidently flatters him- 
self that as the British people shrink from another war, they 
will therefore be prepared to give the Southern Irish anything 
they want, even the head of North-East Ulster on a charger. 





We do not delude ourselves about the magnitude of an Irish 
war; it would be a guerrilla war which might last indefinitely, 
The nation which fought ‘ a handful of farmers ” in South Africa 
knows well enough how prolonged the operations of a guerrilla 
war may be. We also have to remember that an Irish war, 
while it might cost as much as the Boer War, would be in many 
ways @ very much worse one. The Boers were a chivalrous 
enemy; they did not commit murders; they treated their 
prisoners well. In Ireland we should be up against every kind 
of cruel and unscrupulous manoeuvre. But the Southern Irish 
ought not to be allowed to think that a war against them is cur 
only possible line of action. We do not want to fight them, we 
should hate to fight them, and there is no reason why we should 
fight them. We earnestly hope that the Government will 
consider the other ways which are open. In our first leading 
article we have described such a way. 





The Prime Minister’s offer of full Dominion status to Sinn 
Fein Ireland and Mr. De Valera’s reply were published on 
Monday. Mr. Lloyd George, writing on July 20th, invited 
Treland “to take her place in the great association of free 
nations over which His Majesty reigns.” 


“Tt is understood that Ireland shall enjoy complete autonomy 
in taxation and finance; that she shall maintain her own 
courts of law and judges; that she shall maintain her own 
military forces for home defence, her own constabulary, and 
her own police ; that she shall take over the Irish postal services 
and all matters relating thereto; education, land, agriculture, 
mines and minerals, forestry, housing, labour, unemployment, 
transport, trade, public health, health insurance, and the liquor 
traffic ; and in sum that she shall exercise all those powers and 
privileges upon which the autonomy of the self-governing 
Dominions is based.” 


The offer was qualified only by six indispensable conditions. 

Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to enumerate the conditions 
“vital to the welfare and safety of both Great Britain and 
Treland, forming as they do the heart of the Commonwealth ” :— 


‘*1. It is essential that the Royal Navy alone should control 
the seas around Ireland and Great Britain, and that such rights 
and liberties should be accorded to it by the Irish State as are 
essential for naval purposes in the Irish harbours and on the 
Irish coasts. 

2. The Irish Territorial Force shall within reasonable limits 
conform in rospect of numbers to the military establishments of 
other parts of these islands. 

3. Great Britain shall have all necessary facilities for the 
development of defence and of communications by air. 

4. Great Britain hopes that Ireland will in due course and 
of her own free will contribute in proportion to her wealth to 
the Regular Naval, Military, and Air Forces of the Empire. 
It is further assumed that voluntary recruitment for these 
forces will be permitted throughout Ireland, particularly for 
those famous Irish regiments. 

5. The British and Irish Governments shall agree to impose 
no protective duties or other restrictions upon the flow of 
transport, trade, and- commerce between all parts of these 
islands. 

6. The Irish people shall agree to assume responsibility for 
a share of the present debt of the United Kingdom and of 
the liability for pensions arising out of the Great War, the 
share, in default of agreement, to be determined by an independ- 
ent arbitrator appointed from within His Majesty’s domimone. * 


The conditions would be embodied in a Treaty to be ratified 
by the British and Irish Parliaments. 


The Prime Minister went on to say that the settlement “ must 
allow for full recognition of the existing powers and privileges 
of the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland, which 
cannot be abrogated except by their own consent.” The 
Government hoped that union might come in Ireland, as in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, by free consent, and would 
accept any terms in this respect. ‘‘ But in no condition can 
they consent to any proposals which would kindle civil war in 
Ireland.” Irishmen must determine whether the new powers 
should be taken over by a single body for all Ireland or taken 
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over separately by Southern and Northern Ireland, with or 
without a joing authority. The details could be arranged when 
the Irish people had accepted the principle. 


To this astonishingly generous and statesmanlike offer, Mr. 
De Valera returned on August 10th the reply of a narrow- 
minded fanatic. It began :— 

“On the occasion of our last interview I gave it as my judg- 
ment that Dail Eireann could not and that the Irish people 
would not accept the proposals of your Government as ret forth 
in the draft of July 20th which you had presented to me. Having 
consulted my colicagues and with them given these proposals 
the most earnest consideration, I now confirm that jakpueet.” 
Mr. De Valera then went on to argue that Ireland’s “ right to 
self-determination ” must be absolute. He could not admit 
the claim, expressed in the conditions, “ to an interference with 
our affairs.” The Irish people wanted “ political detachment, 
free from Imperialistic entanglements.” “Like the small 
States of Europe, they are prepared to hazard their independence 
on the basis of moral right.” “True friendship with England 
- + « ¢an be obtained most readily now through amicable 
but absolute separation.” Ireland would, however, give 
“reasonable guarantees not inconsistent with Irish sovereignty ” 
that Irish territory should not be used as a basis for an attack 
on Great Britain. 


Mr. De Valera then declared that Dominion status for Ireland 
was “illusory.” The Dominions enjoyed freedom because they 
were remote. “The most explicit guarantees, including the 
Dominions’ acknowledged right to secede, would be necessary to 
secure for Ireland an equal degree of freedom.” Such guarantees 
were not offered. Ireland’s geographical situation was made 
“the basis of denials and restrictions unheard of in the case of 
the Dominions.” Ireland would be “a helpless dependency.” 
Sinn Fein would, however, negotiate “a certain treaty of free 
association with the British Commonwealth group as with a 
partial League of Nations,” if Ulster would submit to Dublin 
rule on these terms. Ireland would enter into treaties for 
“free inter-trade”’ and “ mutual limitation’ of armaments. 
Her liability for a share of the Debt should be assessed by three 
arbitrators, one each to be appointed by Great Britain and 
Ireland and the third to be nominated, in case of disagreement, 
by the American President. Sinn Fein could effect.a ‘* complete 
reconciliation ”’ with Ulster if Great Britain would stand aside, 
but did not mean to use force. It would submit the Ulster 
question to “ external arbitration.” 


The Prime Minister, replying on August 13th, made it clear 
that no British Government could compromise “on the claim 
that we should acknowledge the right of Ireland to secede from 
her allegiance to the King.” Ireland must recognize the force 
of geographical and historical facts. But for those facts there 
would be no problem to discuss. The British Government could 
not refer any domestic questions to the arbitration of a foreign 
power. The Government were glad to have Sinn Fein’s ad- 
mission that Ulster could not be coerced. Great Britain would 
never permit of such coercion, nor would she refer the Ulster 
question to foreign arbitration. The Government’s proposals 
gave the Irish an unexampled opportunity. ‘We have made 
them in the sincere desire to achieve peace ; but beyond them 
we cannot go.” 


The Prime Minister at the same time published a striking 
letter which General Smuts, before leaving for South Africa, 
sent to Mr. De Valera on August 4th. Gencral Smuts told the 
Sinn Fein leader that “for the present no solution based on 
Ulster coming into the Irish State will succeed.” Sinn Fein 
should leave Ulster alone and trust to time to achieve Irish 
unity. “Ireland is travelling the same painful road as South 
Africa, and with wisdom and moderation in her leadership she 
is destined to achieve no less success.” General Smuts reminded 
Mr. De Valera that a Republic is not the only expression of 
national self-determination. The Dominion status was entirely 
satisfactory; what was good enough for Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa ought surely to be good enough for Ireland. 
Great Britain offered Ireland far more than she had given to 
the Transvaal arsl Free State after the war. If Ireland accepted 
it, her new rights would be guaranteed by all the Dominions. 
General Smuts added, very truly, that “the Irish question is 
no longer a constitutional but mostly a human problem.” 





When the Sinn Fein members assembled in Dublin on Tuesday, 
Mr. be Valera in a long speech reiterated his Republican 








demand. “Trish independence could not be realized at the 
present time in any other way so suitably as through a Re. 
public.” “The Irish Republic as such was sanctioned by the 
will of the people.” Their first duty was ito make “ the de jure 
Republic a de facto Republic.” He compared British rule jn 
Ireland to the German occupation of Belgium, and he repudiated 
British authority. “It is,” he said, “impossible practically 
for Ireland to negotiate with the British Government.” “Ww, 
negotiate to'save bloodshed if we can, but we can only negotiate 
on right and on principle.” He went on to argue that the 
Government’s proposals were “not just,” and that Great 
Britain, rather than Ireland, ought to be giving guarantecs 
of her neighbour’s safety. 


The regular session of Dail Eireann opened in Dublin on 
Wednesday. Mr. De Valera repeated his strange operation of 
Tuesday, and strongly advocated the rejection of the proposed 
terms even before the Dail had begun to discuss the matter, 
But his language was much stronger than on Tuesday. “ We 
cannot and we will not,” he said, “on behalf of this nation 
accept these terms. The Irish people are not going to be fooled 
this time. . . . We intend to strengthen ourselves to be 
able ‘to resist to the utmost of our power. If we have to give 
way to force, we will do it boldly and will not seek to save our 
faces.” Dealing with North-East Ulster, Mr. De Valera said 
that he would go a long way with the people of the North and 
their sentiments if he could get them to come in. “ We are 
ready to make sacrifices for them which we would never think 
of making for Great Britain.” 


But he then used words which proved that what the Southern 
Irish want to do is to ignore the existing “ partition ” of Ireland 
into separate religious and racial camps, and to refuse any 
settlement which does not break the connexion between the 
loyalists of the North and Great Britain which he described as 
“the foreigner.” ‘There are two broken pieces of Ireland,” 
he exclaimed. Never’ before was the fact more candidly 
announced that the Republicans will consent to no settlement 
which does not coerce the Northern loyalists. 





We are glad to see that Mr. Harold Cox in the Morning Post of 
Tuesday is advocating once again the policy of “‘ the clean cut” 
as the solution of the Sinn Fein question. He agrees with us in 
thinking that if the Southern Irish are not satisfied to be citizens 
of the Empire they had better be shown the door. Mr. Cox 
maintains that “ the typical Irishman differs so much in religious 
and racial mentality from the average Englishman that recon- 
ciliation is impossible.” We have heaped benefits on Ireland 
for generations, but the Southern Irish are not only ungrateful, 
but positively more hostile to us than ever. We have a respect 
for law; they have none. ‘“ With such people,” says Mr. Cox, 
‘it is impossible for Englishmen to dwell in peace.” 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
reviewed the recent work of the Supreme Council. We have 
written elsewhere about the reference of the Silesian question 
to the League of Nations, and need not reproduce what Mr. 
Lloyd George said on the subject. He remarked that the danger 
from Germany which haunted France was exaggerated, as it 
would not be possible for Germany to buiid up great armaments 
in secret. This fact and the realization of the ruin which had 
been brought about by the war were France's real security. 
Germany was making an honest effort to meet her obligations 
and had already paid substantial sums in reparation. With 
regard to the Russian famine, Mr. Lloyd George said that an 
International Commission was being formed “to study the 
possibility of rendering immediate aid,’ but we have written 
on this subject also elsewhere and will say nc more here, The 
remaining important matter upon which Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke was the war between Greece and Turkey. Both sides w ere 
too confident, and the best policy was to allow them to fight it 
out until war taught them respect for hard facts. 





In the House of Commons on Friday, August 12th, Mr. Asquith 
moved the rejection of the Safeguarding of Industries Bill. 
He said that he did not know whether to regard it as a seriou" 
fiscal proposal or an ephemeral political freak. Notwithstanding 
the removal of some excrescences from the Bill, it would be 
better, in his opinion, to have a tariff with all its vices and draw- 
backs. He repudiated the accusation that there was any 
connexion between the Bill and the Resolutions of the Paria 
Conference for which he had been responsible in the war. If 
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Btate encouragement for key industries was necessary, the best 
way to give it was by an open subsidy. Mr. Chamberlain 
chaffed Mr. Asquith about the Paris Resolutions, and reminded 
him that Mr. Runciman, who was then President of the Board 
of Trade, said that ‘‘ We ought to see to it that Germany does 
not raise her head again.” Ultimately the third reading was 
carried by 176 votes to 54. The Speaker certified the Bill as 
a Money Bill, so that it cannot be amended in any essentials 
by the House of Lords. The Lords nevertheless amended 
the Bill on Wednesday, so that the Session will apparently have 
to be prolonged. 


We cannot profess to be altogether sorry that the Bill has 
passed through all its stages in the House of Commons, as it 
has given every onlooker an insight into the meaning of pro- 
tective legislation. The Bill is a subject of general ridicule. 
We are much interested. to notice that it has been denounced 
by a non-political meeting of business men in Glasgow, and that 
the verdict of that meeting had been accepted by the Glasgow 
Herald, The Glasgow Herald was a stout supporter of Tariff 
Reform before the war. It takes the line now that this Bill 
has nothing to do with the issue of Free Trade and Protection, 
but it denounces it on its merits as unworkable. We believe 
that this is true. The operations of the Bill, when it becomes 
an Act, will be scarcely appreciable ; or if they are appreciable, 
the Government, following their usual practice, will repeal it. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Sir John Baird, the 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, announced certain decisions 
in connexion with the traffic problem. After September 30th 
strap-hanging in motor-omnibuses and tramcars is to be pro- 
hibited. Reforms are to be introduced to reduce the present 
congestion on suburban railway lines. He also said that local 
authorities had no power to close their roads to charabano 
traffic. There was a good deal of criticism on the announcement 
about strap-hanging. Several members pointed out that it 
would be something like cruelty to prevent people getting to 
their homes as quickly as possible in bad weather, even though 
they might have to stand up throughout the journey. Sir 
John Baird replied that by the time the rule came into force 
there would be plenty of omnibuses and tramears, and that 
the rule, after all, was only a revival of the police regulation 
which existed before the. war. 


Although we sympathize with those critics who said that. it 
is better to reach one’s home standing up and dry than seated 
and wet, we see that there is something to be said on the other 
side. If the omnibus companies were allowed.to collect their 
pennies from standing passengers just as they did during the 
war (when there was an unavoidable shortage of vehicles owing 
to the gallant performance of the motor-’bus at the Front), strap- 
hanging might go on indefinitely. The companies would have 
no pressing inducement to produce new vehicles. Everything 
depends upon whether the companies can really “ deliver the 
goods” in the next four weeks. 


Sir Robert Horne announced in the House on Tuesday that 
the Business Committee which is to tell him how to effect 
“all possible reductions in the national expenditure on supply 
services ’’ would. consist of Sir Eric Geddes as chairman, Lord 
Inchcape, Lord Faringdon, Sir Joseph Maclay, and Sir Guy 
Granet. In the course of the debate strong exception was 
naturally taken to the appointment. as chairman of a Minister 
who has surpassed all his colleagues in lavish expenditure on 
a new bureaucracy. Members of all parties objected also to 
the slight cast on the House of Commons, which will be repre- 
sented solely by Sir Eric Geddes. Sir Robert Horne. in reply 
said that if the Committee failed, the responsibility would be 
his. He was hopeful that his Budget estimates would be 
realized, though the expenditure would be higher and the 
Excess Profits Duty would yield less than he had expected. 
He was much more apprehensive about the next financial year. 
The expenditure for 1922-23 would have to be less by 
£130,000,000 than it was this year, but the economies suggested 
by the Departments did not exceed £70,000,000. He hoped that 
the Committee would show him how to save more. 

Dr. Macnamara has instructed the Employment Exchanges 
to be less officious in arranging the conditions under which 
domestic servants shall accept employment. The Exchanges 





were paying doles to all candidates who refused to take a situation 
unless the mistresses fell in with the requirements of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees. Yet the aim of these Committees was 
merely to give advice to girls under eighteen years of age. In 
other words, the exchanges took a bit of advice to young girls 
about the standard of living they should try to set up and turned 
it into a compulsory regulation. Dr. Macnamara would not, 
of course, acknowledge that such an accusation is just, 
but. if it were not just he would not have reminded the 
exchanges of the strict limitations of their duties. Whether 
the advice of the Juvenile Advisory Committees was good or 
bad, it is really preposterous that the Employment Exchanges 
should have tried to give it a statutory validity and have freely 
distributed public money when the bogus law was disregarded! 


The annual conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, which opened at Llandudno on Wednesday, was remark- 
able for a very frank speech by Mr. Herbert Smith, the miners’ 
Acting President. He declared that the tactics of the miners’ 
leaders in the coal strike had been wrong from the beginning. 
They ought to have concentrated upon the. wages question, and 
they would then have had public sympathy which they entirely 
lost when they took up the political cause of ‘the pool. He con- 
fessed that these mistaken tactics had brought ruin and misery 
not only upon the miners but upon millions of their fellow- 
countrymen. He attributed the disaster to the “ excessive 
loyalty” of himself and other leaders to their fellow-leaders. 
There was only a very small. majority for the extreme course. 
But the power of this majority was magnified by all kinds of 
invisible action and wire-pulling behind the scenes: The truth 
seems to be that the majority of the executive allowed them- 
selves to be absurdly influenced by the delegates’ conference ; 
and the delegates’ conference could always cite the decisions 
of the miners’ lodges which were more or less in the dark and 
only supposed themselves to be supporting a carefully-thought- 
out policy from above. Thus it is impossible to say where 
authority really resided. Everybody allowed himself to be 
intimidated through “ excessive loyalty’ by everybody else, 
and a catastrophic policy was pursued for which there was never 
a real majority. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times has unearthed 
the literary source of the notorious Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion, produced by a Russian official, Sergei Nilus, 
in 1905 as the secret programme of a band of Jewish conspirators 
seeking to overthrow civilization. The pamphlet, which we 
discussed at length on its republication here last year, proves 
to be in the main a free adaptation of a French political 
pamphlet of 1865 attacking the Second Empire. This work, 
Dialogue aux Enfers entre Machiavel et Montesquieu, was 
published anonymously at Brussels; but the author, Maurice 
Joly, a Parisian lawyer, was traced and sent to gaol. The 
Times correspondent has shown by many quotations that the 
larger part of Nilus’s book is a shameless plagiarism of the 
French original. The Protocols, therefore, are not what they 
profess to be. Machiavelli's imaginary plan for strengthening 
Napoleon III.’s despotism has been transformed, by Nilus or 
another, into a plan for setting up a Jewish world-despotism, 
which, as we said at the time, is “a piece of malignant 
lunaey.” 


We are very glad to find that our distrust of the Protocols is 
confirmed by this new and interesting discovery. The internal 
evidence, as we pointed out, was calculated to arouse grave 
suspicion as to the veracity of Nilus, who said that a woman 
had stolen the documents from French Freemasons and given 
them to “a personal friend now deceased.” But we are bound 
to add that the finding of the French pamphlet of 1865 does 
not clear up the whole mystery. Mrs, Webster has pointed 
out earlier parallels for some of the fantastic and criminaj 
elements of the Protocols, and it is probable that Joly himselg 
took his ideas from the same fount of revolutionary mysticism. 
We should like to know how far that evil movement persists 
in a tangible form, and why the Protocols appeared in Russia in 
1905. The suggestion that they are merely a clever piece of 
anti-Semitic propaganda does not suffice. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88 ; 
Thursday week, 88; a year ago, 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE IRISH IMBROGLIO. 


HOUGH the text of the Government’s offer to Sinn 
Fein, the Sinn Fein answer, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
comments on the Sinn Fein reply, and the statement of 
Sir James Craig as to the position of the Northern Par- 
liament and Government have been published during the 
week, the situation remains doubtful. The Government’s 
amble, for such it is, upon there being a moderate party 
ehind the Sinn Feiners to whom they can appeal, and 
who in the end will control the situation, is undecided as 
we write, and probably will be still undecided when these 
pages reach our readers’ hands. Once more, then, it 
behoves us to say nothing which will spoil the Govern- 
ment game. Even though we regard their hand as being 
very badly played, it is our duty, in the situation in which 
the country finds itself, to strengthen and support those 
who legally, if not actually, represent the nation. 

Before, however, we make suggestions which if accepted 
would, we believe, help the Government, we must say 
something in criticism of the terms offered by them. 
Our criticism is that they fall between two stools. They 
either go too far or else not far enough. If there is 
anything that is certain, it is that when you are dealing 
with persons who hate you, or (since we will not beg the 
question even in the slightest degree) who think they 
hate you and say they hate you, or at any rate believe 
that they have suffered great wrong at your hands and 
are justified in treating you as their enemies, it is useless, 
while refusing certain demands, to grant others which 
involve the power to extort further concessions. It 
is useless to say that you will place a rifle and a packet 
cf gunpowder and all the plant for making cartridges in 
a man’s hands, and then to rely upon an understanding 
that he will never manufacture cartridges, when he only 
pressed for the rifle and powder and other material in 
order to be able to use his rifle. The attempt to do and 
not do at the same time failed hopelessly in the case of 
(irattan’s Parliament. We granted a free Parliament to 
Treland under certain restrictions, but we soon found that 
they were restrictions which we could not enforce in view 
of the powers we had surrendered. The result was that 
the restrictions were soon thrown overboard. 

Granted the Government’s decision to abandon the Union 
and to give self-determination to the hostile population of 
Southern Ireland, it is useless to insist on restrictions such 
as those which appear in the terms. They are restrictions 
which are not maintainable under a system of parliamentary 
self-government. To take another example, there - were 
certain restrictions placed in the Acts giving self-govern- 
ment to the Domimions, but we all know that these 
restrictions would be untenable should the Dominions 
resent them. They are only maintained because they are 
quite as much approved by the majority of the people 
in the Dominions as they are by the majority of the people 
in the United Kingdom. If they once became the objects 
of detestation to a majority in the Dominions, they would 
snap like "amie Therefore, once more, it is of no use 
to deny things to Ireland with one breath and with the 
next breath to give her the power to extort those things 
as soon as ever her Parliament is set up. For example, 
the limitation placed on the Irish Territorial Army is one 
which could never be enforced. If not directly, then 
indirectly and through a system of volunteering and 
Voluntary Reserves and so forth, the whole Irish popula- 
tion could be given a military training in opposition to 
Condition 2. 

Take, again, the condition that no protective duties 
shall be placed by the Irish Government on _ trade 
end commerce between any parts of the British 
Isles. There will be plenty of nimble-witted people in 
the Southern Irish Parliament, if it is ever established, 
who will be able to drive a coach-and-six through such 
restrictions. Again, speaking generally, what is the use 


of set#nug up a written constitution of the kind which will be 
created if “* six conditions are declared to be vital,” unless 
we set up at the same time something in the nature of a 
Supreme Court—a body which can decide whether the 
vital conditions have or have not been violated ? 


Further. 





this Supreme Court must have an armed force which it 
can call upon to carry out its decisions. Remember that 
every political instrument or constitution is capable of 
more than one and often of more than a dozen inter. 
pretations. Therefore such instruments are useless unless 
there is some power capable of deciding in detail which 
interpretation 1s the correct one. We suppose that the 
answer of the Government to this objection would be: 
“The supreme authority of which you speak will be, as 
in the case of the Dominions, the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council.” But if that is so, it is certainly 
advisable that this point should be made quite clear to the 
Irish people before we proceed to legislation. We must 
be certain that they accept this Tribunal as the Arbitrator 
in all constitutional disputes. In view of the destructive 
nature of our criticism, we shall no doubt be asked what 
we propose to do. Do we really propose to accept the old 
skin — of murder and reprisals once more? Do we 
not think that that is worse than any conceivable plan 
that can be proposed? Those are the considerations 
with which we shall be asked to deal. 

The best way to answer these questions is to state 
specifically what we hold had best be done in the deplorable 
circumstances which must not be said to have arisen in 
Ireland, but which have been produced by the feeble, 
futile, and fantastic action of the Unionist Government 
ever since the end of the war—or perhaps we ought to 
say ever since the fatal mistake of not applying con- 
scription to Ireland in the year 1918. The first thing we 
should do would be to say to the Sinn Feiners: “ We are 
not going to make anything in the nature of a treaty with 
you because we do not want to have a perpetual source 
of trouble and worry, assertions that we are not acting 
fairly towards you, and attempts to appeal to foreign 
Powers as interpreters of our treaty. Therefore what we 
propose to do is to lay down certain terms. If you accept 
them, you will find things made more easy for you. If 
you do not accept them, they will, nevertheless, be made 
to prevail in Southern Ireland under conditions which 
will be, as you will find, not merely unfavourable but 
probably disagreeable. We propose after a certain date 
to withdraw from the area of the Twenty-Six Counties, 
hereinafter to be called by us Southern Ireland, all the 
troops and all the police at present in our employment, 
and all our judges and magistrates, civil servants 
and other officials, except such officials and members 
of the police force as desire to remain in Southern 
Ireland, or else are considered by their superior officers to 
have forfeited their right of option by their behaviour 
during recent years. We will protect our true friends, 
but not our secret foes. Further, we will give a right of 
option to any landlord, householder, or man of business 
who bona fide desires to leave Southern Ireland, and who 
has reason to suppose that he will not receive fair treatment 
on the withdrawal of the forces of the United Kingdom. 
Persons who exercise their option of withdrawal will be 
paid by the Southern Irish Government full compensation 
for the loss and cost of such withdrawal. They shall be 
paid in bonds issued by the Irish Government at 7 per cent. 
interest, and shall have the guarantee of the British 
Government in case of failure by the Irish Government to 
pay the interest due on the said bonds. These bonds should 
not be permanent, but terminable annuities, and should 
run for sixty-five years. Southern Ireland, after its 
evacuation by the British troops and the withdrawal of 
the loyal officials and of persons exercising the option, 
shall be free to establish any form of government it likes. 
It would, of course, be free also to levy any taxation 
it liked. 

The Six County Area, possibly with some adjustments 
of boundaries, would remain part of the United Kingdom 
as under the present Act. Certain strategic points along 
the coast of Ireland, wherever possible islands or peninsulas 
which could be easily fortified and protected from attacks 
by land, should be occupied by the British Admiralty. 
The territorial waters of Ireland should not be evacuated, 
but should be retained by the Imperial Government as 
part of their domain. Free access would, of course, be 
given to the commercial vessels of the Southern Irish 
Commonwealth, Republic, or whatever name should be 
adopted, and to the ships of other nations through the 
waters aforesaid. The Southern Irish Government would 
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not be allowed to raise any naval force, and the policing of 
the waters surrounding her coasts would be in the hands 
of the British Government. That Government would 
undertake to prevent any foreign aggression by way of 
the sea upon the Southern community of Ireland. The 
question of the political relations, if any, between the 
Government of Southern Ireland and the British Govern- 
ment should be arranged after the evacuation had taken 
place, as also should the political relations, if any, between 
Northern and Southern Ireland. 

It will be said that our proposal is open to exactly the 
criticisms which we made at the beginning of this article, 
and that the Southern Irish Commonwealth, Republic, or 
whatever the name may be, would very soon refuse to 
observe the terms agreed upon, or rather forced upon her 
by us. We should, it would be alleged, have no means of 
obliging her to respect the new arrangements. Those who 
argue thus have forgotten one thing—the fact that Ireland’s 
sole market is in England. We should have complete 
power to enforce our terms and to make Ireland pay the 
interest of the bonds given to the evacuated persons, who, 
by the way, in order to prove their bona fides, should not be 
allowed to reside in Southern Ireland. If the Southern 
Irish were in default in the interest on the bonds, we should 
not, of course, attempt to enter Southern Ireland and 
enforce our claim. What we should do would be to put 
on all goods coming into England from Ireland a duty 
sufficient to raise enough money to pay the interest on the 
bonds. If that did not prove enough in practice, we might 
levy, in addition, an export duty upon the manufactured 
and other articles, such as coal, going from England 
and Scotland into Ireland. If that did not suffice, 
and Ireland still continued recalcitrant, we should 
have to pass a non-intercourse Act as punishment 
due to the wilfully insolvent, and cut our loss. But 
we venture to say that we should have no need 
to have recourse to such drastic measures. Southern 
Ireland could not, as she knows very well, live without us, 
though we could live very well indeed without her. If 
the Southern Irish reflect a little, they will remember that 
Denmark and France and Spain and the United States 
are none of them likely to lift their tariffs in order to let in 
Irish cheese, bacon, horses, and other products. 

Suppose it is said that the Southern Irish, knowing this, 
but still being determined to be as recalcitrant as possible, 
would refuse any arrangement whatever. In that case, 
what we could not manage to do co-operatively we should 
do on our own initiative. We should evacuate Southern 
Ireland, ourselves issuing bonds to the persons entitled to 
compensation as above. We should pay the interest on the 
said evacuation bonds, to judges, officials, landowners, and, 
in fact, the whole Protestant community of the South, by 
levying on Irish products entering our ports a duty sufficient 
to raise the sum required. We should probably hold more 
vulnerable points on the shore under a scheme without 
arrangement, but that would be all. It would probably 
also for a time be necessary to have a line of military posts 
along the Six County frontier. We should then 
see what Ireland would make of the complete self-govern- 
ment and independence which would be given to her. 
As long as she committed no outrage, we should do nothing 
to injure her whatever. We should merely do what 
America does, and, indeed, what many of our own Colonies 
do to us—that is, collect a duty on her produce of, say, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. Our consumers would no doubt suffer 
a little at first, but we could get all that we now get from 
Southern Ireland from Canada, America, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, Belgium, Holland, and France, and, of 
course, from Northern Ireland. Brittany butter 
is, after all, some of the best in the world, and the best 
Danish is as good as the best Irish bacon. If the Southern 
Irish did well in spite of their recalcitrance, there would be 
nobody who would be more pleased than we should be. 
Whenever the Southern Irish paid the Evacuation Bonds 
themselves, the Customs duties might be lifted. 

We have only one more point to note in the Sinn Fein 
terms. All the talk about non-partition and the accom- 
panying profession of a desire to deal amicably with the 
North is moonshine. It simply amounts to this. The 
North of Ireland, or Six County Area, is to be an area in 
which the right of self-determination may be denied by 
the Sinn Feiners, while Southern Ireland is to be 
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an area in which it must be granted by the people 
of the United Kingdom. Was there ever a proposition 
so preposterously impertinent? The Southern Irish are 
apparently willing to break off negotiations and go back 
to a policy of unrestricted murder rather than admit 
that the majority in the Six County Area is to have a 
right to decide its own fate. Remember, it is not a question 
of whether the Southern Irish would treat the Northern 
Irish charmingly as they say, or badly as the people of the 
North say, but of abstract right. The South claims the 
right to demand self-determination for itself and to deny 
it to the North! That has always been the Spectator’s 
analysis of the situation, but we hardly expected to see 
it put out so glaringly before the whole world as it has been 
in the Sinn Fein negotiations with Mr. Lloyd George. 





THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


| agg ye is face to face with one of the greatest famines, 

if not the greatest famine, in history. Never was 
there a deeper irony, for Russia has earned the title of 
the granary of the world. It is easy to say that this 
tragedy has come about through Bolshevism; it is also 
easy to say that it is the result of the prolonged drought. 
Many people will be found to say either of these two 
things to the exclusion of the other in accordance with 
their political bias. As a matter of fact the famine is 
the result of a combination of both. If there had been 
no drought it is possible, even probable, that the Russian 
people would have struggled through this year, hungry 
and miserable, no doubt, but nevertheless not dying in 
their hundreds of thousands. The drought gave the 
finishing touch to the chaos which had been produced by 
Soviet rule. 

The worst of the drought has been confined to the 
usually fertile Volga provinces of the south-east. The 
conditions have not been abnormal in the Ukraine, or 
further south, or in Siberia, yet these vast areas have been 
unable to supply the grain which would have saved millions 
of persons in other parts of Russia. They have not supplied 
it because they have not grown it, and we must deal later 
with the tragic reasons for the fact that they have not 
done so. Meanwhile, let us glance at some of the accounts 
daily appearing in the newspapers of the sufferings of those 
who are starving. The famine must have been already 
intense a couple of months ago, but probably owing to 
the Soviet Press censorship we heard little enough about 
it. The Morning Post has drawn attention to a narrative 
published in Russian papers which describes how the 
inhabitants of a starving village locked themselves into 
a building and burned themselves alive rather than face 
the tortures of a lingering death. One reads also of 
parents killing their children, usually by drowning 
them. There is a general movement of the population 
away from the stricken areas, and we are told that when 
the fugitives approach the larger towns they are some- 
times received on the bayonets of the Soviet soldiers. 
This may be an exaggeration. We do not suppose that 
even the Extraordinary Commission would kill people 
merely for the offence of being hungry; but there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the rulers regarding 
large and menacing crowds, who, of course, say bitter 
things about the authorities, as the beginnings of a counter- 
revolution. These crowds would then be dealt with as a 
danger to Sovietism, and the excuse for killing them would 
be that, although the Extraordinary Commission was 
composed of extraordinarily humane persons, no liberties, 
after all, must be taken with the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ! 

Lenin himself has appealed to the whole world for 
help, and he has even abated enough of his former pre- 
judices to ask for help from the bourgeoisie. Tchitcherin 
then proceeds by a bitter Communistic manifesto to 
insult the very persons whom Lenin has invited to put 
their hands into their pockets. Litvinoff weighs in by 
declaring that whatever help comes from abroad must 
be given under Soviet control, and that no foreigner will 
be allowed to assume any responsibility whatever in Russia 
for the distribution of food. Lenin finally comments that 
food, if it does come from abroad, will no doubt be used 
as the means of “ a new attack under the mask of charity ” 
against the great Russian Revolution. Such are the people 
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P - oe head -of things in Russia with whom we have to 
‘deal. 

The tragedy is too great, however, for us to lose patience 
or to enter into recriminations or slanging matches. 
Arguing with fanatics is always sheer waste of time. 
If they do not learn from the hard experience of facts, 
they will not learn at all. Meanwhile humanity dictates 
that everything that is pessible shall be done to succour 
millions of innocent Russians who are threatened with 
a horrible death. The contention that any Englishman 
wants to use the needs of Russia as a means of interfering 
politically is, of course, utterly untrue. If we can manage 
to send help, it will be sent simply and — to rescue 
perishing men, women, and children. No word of politics 
will be said; there will be no propaganda concealed in 
the parcels. We wish we could think that the same 
restraint would be exercised by the Soviet rulers, but 
unfortunately we cannot be so hopeful. There can be 
little doubt that if food were placed unconditionally at 
the disposal of the Central Soviet, it would be used as a 
political instrument—supplies would be granted to those 
who were known to be open friends of Bolshevism and 
would be withheld from those who were suspected of 
enmity. The only solution is that the responsibility for 
distribution should rest upon an International Commission. 
This is what Mr. Lloyd George has very sensibly proposed. 
If the Commission were merely inter-Allied, it would 
naturally be suspected of prejudice. An International 
Commission fires not be open to this charge, and some 
authority of this kind is absolutely essential. We want 
to know for certain that the food will reach the people 
who are most in need of it without any pelisieal con- 
siderations whatever. If the Bolshevik rulers will not give 
us the necessary guarantees, it will be difficult to see 
how to proceed. But for the present we must hope for 
the best. 

As for the question whether Soviet Government is to be 
“ recognized” or not “ recognized,” we confess that it 
seems to us irrelevant in the face of the stupendous 
disaster. Political philosophers and hair-splitters may be 
left to deal with the nice problem whether, when you 
enter into practical arrangements with a Government, 

ou have “ recognized” it. Personally, we do not care. 
here is no great crime in “ recognizing” the Russian 
Government when we have reached the point—though 
necessarily, as we think—of “ recognizing ”’ Irish murderers. 
The only thing that matters is to aid Russia, as far as 
re be possible in the _— poverty of the whole world, 
and to help her gradually back to a renewed industrial life 
by trading with her. We have also to prevent the spread 
westwards of those scourging diseases which march step 
by step with want and filth. 

Mr.-Leo Pasvolsky, in the American Weekly Review of 
August 6th, says that in 1916 the grain-producing terri- 
tories of what is now Soviet Russia yielded about 
1,100,000,000 poods (a pood is about 36 pounds) of grain 
over and above the amount needed for local consumption. 
In 1920 the Soviet Government was able to procure from 
these territories only about 280,000,000 poods; and 
Leniy has now stated that the present crop will be several 
tens of millions of poods short of even the 240 million 
poods which he demands. That is to say, under the 
Soviet régime Russia yields scarcely 20 per cent. of the 
grain she produced under the Tsar. 

The fundamental reason for this catastrophic decline has 
nothing to do with the drought, and is to be traced back 
to the direct prohibition of free or private trade in food- 
stuffs. The Soviet Government compelled the peasants 
to give up their surplus stocks. Even this might not have 
entirely upset the peasants if the Government had not 
fixed the prices for the surrendered grain at a figure which 
left the peasants with no profit. Lenin told Mr. H. G. 
Wells that if the peasants would not till their land he would 
send people from the towns to do it. What a policy ! 
But even Lenin’s latest concessions and compromises have 
come too late. The private trade which is now allowed 


is local and limited. We have seldom read in history a 
more mocking contrast between the idealism of words and 
the cruelty of facts than Lenin’s statement about the 
wickedness of private trade. 


**Freedom of trade in grain in a starving country means 
a frenzied enrichment of the speculators and the already 








rous portions of the try ; i : 

me btokeg re rege oh 
rule of the capitalists.” ST Se oO ONE 

It is useless for Lenin to blame the blockade and the 
hostility of capitalistic countries which exists only in his 
own imagination. What is wanted is the restoration of 
transport, the improvement of roads, and the re-stocking 
of the land with agricultural implements. All these 
improvements could have been made, all these necessary 
implements could have been produced, in Russia herself 
if there had been men of ordinary sense at the head of 
affairs in Russia. It is not Tsarism, it is not the war 
it is not blockade, which accounts for the industrial 
crash in Russia. It is the incompetence of the rulers, 
It is their fanatical bigotry. If they wish to continue 
in the same way we cannot prevent them, for we 
certainly shall not interfere politically. But one thing 
is certain: we cannot allow whatever relief is sent out 
of pity for millions of innocent sufferers to be mal- 
administered by the same gang of hopeless incompetents, 





A CHANCE FOR THE LEAGUE. 


7. decision of the Supreme Council to refer the tangled 

question of Upper Silesia to the Council of the League 
of Nations is the most important event that has happened 
to the League since its institution. Hitherto only minor 
disputes have been referred to it. Now its judgment js 
asked upon a problem of first-class importance, a problem 
which by common admission was by far the gravest brought 
before the recent meeting of the Supreme Council. 

We have often said that if the Governments of Britain 
and France took the League seriously, they did not act 
as though they did. It was obvious that if the League was 
to be the future international authority, Mr. Lloyd George 
should have made a point of promoting its authority 
and dignity by himactt taking part in its transactions. 
Thus treated, it would already have largely superseded, 
if it had not eclipsed, the Supreme Council. We shall 
have nothing to complain of, however, if the League now 
does its work well and truly. It has a great opportunity. 
The Supreme Council, having utterly failed to come to a 
conclusion on the Upper Silesian question, has decided 
to accept the decision of the League unconditionally. 
France is bound by this promise just as much as Britain 
is bound. We do not say that even if the League makes 
a clean job of this great work it will be able henceforth 
to manage the affairs of the world, for it is perfectly clear 
that in its present form it will not be accepted by America. 
It is necessary that it should be reshaped in order to bring 
America in. Nevertheless, a tremendously long step will 
have been taken if the League succeeds to the satisfaction 
of everybody in its task. For all those who harbour 
doubts about the possibility of international settlements 
without war will be enormously impressed by the success 
of the first such settlement on a large scale. The principle 
will be established. We therefore look to the decision of 
the League with the most earnest interest and hopefulness. 

The form under which the reference has been made to 
the Council of the League is very ingenious. The Supreme 
Council brought into play Article 11, which provides for 
a “ recommendation ” from the Council of the League. It 
may be said that a “ recommendation” is very far from 
being a “ decision,” but, of course, it will in effect be a 
decision because the members of the Supreme Council 
have promised in advance to abide by it. The Supreme 
Council could not literally invite the League to make a 
“ decision,” because in the Treaty of Versailles the respon- 
sibility of drawing the Silesian frontier is placed upon the 
Supreme Council itself. It may be objected, again, that 
the Treaty does provide for decisions from the League as 
distinguished from recommendations, and that a plain 
“ decision” was what was wanted in this case, without 
resort to dodges and make-believe. But the articles 
which provide for a decision involve the calling in 
of both Germany and Poland. It would have been futile 
to call in two of the principal parties to the Silesian dispute. 

As Mr. Lloyd George has said, it will be left to the League 
to choose its own way of settling the dispute, but there 
is no doubt that the decision will be judicial, not political. 
The adjudication will be without sentiment, and without 
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simu 
bias, in just the spirit in which the meaning of a document 
is determined m a Law Court. The very fact that the 
conclusions of the Council of the League have to be unani- 
mous suggests that juridical methods will be necessary. 
A unanimous decision could hardly be reached by the 
(Council in a discussion of the Silesian question conducted 
in the ordinary way. 

We do not know who was the prime author of this little 
triumph of statecraft. There is reason to believe that 
it was Mr. Lloyd George, and if this be so he has never 
given a better example of his flair. A method full of 
constructive possibilities has suddenly been shaped out 
of a sterile, tedious, and demoralizing wrangle. In- 
cidentally, it is very pleasant to think that the position of 
M. Briand, which at some moments seemed hardly worth 
a few days’ purchase, has been strengthened in the eyes 
of his countrymen. Nothing remains but for the Council 
of the League to act and to act wisely. Let us hope that 
its members appreciate how much depends upon it. If it 
be true that success will make the League—or rather let 
us say the principle of the Leagne—it is equally true that 
failure might break it. 





LORD KITCHENER AS SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR WAR. 


| ORD KITCHENER’S great asset was that he had 
4 the complete confidence of the country. He 
had been, on the whole, very successful in his wars 
and in his administrative work. Further, he had a very 
good Press. He had always been written up as “ the 
great organizer’? of the British Empire. Therefore, 
when he was made Secretary of State for War every one 
expected enormous results. But, alas! Kitchener was, 
in the first place, not the man he was supposed to be. 
In the second place, as Lord Esher shows, he was too 
old. In the third place, the machine of war in Europe 
was so different from that to which he was accustomed 
that he was immediately beset with all sorts of unnecessary 
difficulties. He had laboriously to study the nature of 
the machinery before he could start it, and, unfortunately, 
he was a man very slow in the uptake. But, worst of 
all, he did not understand the English people, though he 
thought he did and they thought he did. A man who 
really understood them would never have hesitated about 
applying conscription. His instinct would have told him 
what to do, even if he had forgotten what Cromwell did, 
what Pitt and Lord Liverpool’s Government did, and what 
Lincoln did. He wanted conscription, he longed for it, but 
he thought the British people might not stand it, and he 
could not bear to take the responsibility of demanding it. 
To be quite frank, what he seems to have wanted was 
that the statesmen should order him to impose it upon 
the country. If there was great opposition, as he expected 
there would be, he wanted to be able to put the responsi- 
bility where he considered it ought to be put—i.e., upon 
the shoulders of the politicians, as he was wont to call 
them, the men who had refused to face the problem of 
German aggression and to prepare for the inevitable war 
by making us an armed nation. 

That was a capital error in Lord Kitchener’s attitude 
of mind, but an excusable one. It is much less easy 
to excuse the* extraordinarily stupid and muddled wa 
in which he dealt with the great rush of recruits which 
overwhelmed him after his first appeal. What all sane 
people wanted him to do, and what the Cabinet ought 
to have forced him to do, but what they had not the 
pluck to undertake—at that time they were afraid of 
him—can be stated in a very few words. Lord Kitchener 
put up the physical standard for privates to that of 
the Guards in peace and so turned away hundreds of 
thousands of recruits. What he should have done was 
to copy the excellent plan adopted in the case of the 
horses. All the commandeered horses were not wanted 
at once, though it was quite clear that all horses would 
be wanted sooner or later. Therefore, when the horses 
were commandeered, they were registered as having 
passed into the hands of the Government. The purchase 
money was paid for them, and then “the late owner” 
was asked to keep them till they were actually required, 
which might not be for a month or six weeks, 





What, then, Lord Kitchener should have done was to have 
accepted every single man who offered himself and was 
physically fit. These men, for whom, of course, there were 
at the moment no uniforms and no barracks, should have 
had their names and addresses registered. What is more, 
they should have been attested. Then they should have 
been asked to remain at home and go on with their work 
till they were called up. At the same time—and this 
would have been a most popular move—they should have 
begun to get their army pay at once. If Lord Kitchener 
had done this he would have had the Derby Scheme, 
as it were, one and a-half years before it was actually 
put into operation, and would probably have shortened 
the war by a year. As it was, the slamming of the doors 
of the recruiting offices in the faces of the men in the first 
fervour of their patriotism had an exceedingly bad effect 
upon the spirit of the nation. Ina word, Lord Kitchener, 
in spite of the ardour with which he no doubt inspired 
the men chosen, made a hideous blunder in not allowing 
free recruiting. 

We shall not go into the question of Antwerp, or of 
the Dardanelles, or of the shells and other munitions. 
They are all ably dealt with by Lord Esher, whose book 
on Lord Kitchener we notice elsewhere, as are, indeed, 
practically all the salient points. Nihil tangit quod 
non ornat, 

We have noticed only one omission in the story of 
Lord Kitchener’s tragedy, and very possibly this one 
oversight may in reality be not an accident but an example 
of the blind eye with a purpose. Lord Esher does not 
deal with one of the most terrible of the early dangers of 
the war. That was the deficiency of rifles. When we 
had mobilized the Expeditionary Force and called up 
the Territorials, we had literally no extra or reserve 
rifles in the country. Worse, we had no machinery 
for making them. Though the utterly inadequate rifle 
factories which we did possess worked all day and 
all night, and every day and every night including 
Sundays, we were incapable of turning out enough rifles 
to meet the wastage of war. This was quite as serious 
a matter as the want of munitions. Indeed, it was so 
serious that nobody dared to speak of it. Possibly it was 
one of the facts which prevented the Government from 
adopting conscription earlier, It was not only that it was 
no good to take men for training when you had no rifles 
to put into their hands, and could not have any for another 
year; there was also the spectacle of thousands of 
drilled men, perfectly equipped in other ways, standing 
about doing nothing because they could not be furnished 
with rifles. What makes it the more curious that Lord 
Esher does not note this terrible failure in our preparations 
is the fact that, in the letters of Queen Victoria edited 
by him, he gives much prominence to a very excellent 
letter written by the Queen to the Duke of Newcastle 
on the outbreak of the Crimean War. She at once asked 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Secretary of State for War, 
how many rifles there were in the country, and added 
that she did not want the paper states, but the real states. 
The result was that her Ministers, after a good deal of 
shuffling, had to admit that there were no rifles. 

We wish very much that Lord Esher, who must know 
all the facts, had dealt with this point and given us Lord 
Kitchener’s opinion thereon. We are not going to bore 
our readers by quoting the articles in the Spectator four 
years before the war in which we dealt with the Queen’s 
letter and the need for keeping an extra reserve of a 
million rifles always in this country, but the matter must 
have been noticed by a man so much behind the scenes 
as Lord Esher, and we are curious to know what he 
and also the subject of his memoir thought on the 
subject. 

Though we have dwelt solargely on the personal side of the 
tragedy of Lord Kitchener both here and in the review which 
appears in another column, we feel that we cannot but 
return to it at the end of this article. The fascination of 
the man was largely in the fact that he was unique. There 
was never anyone quite like him in history. He cannot be 
classified. He was no Napoleon, no Cromwell—not even 
a Marlborough, a Wellington, or a Clive. Perhaps the 
nearest way of describing him by analogy would be to say 
that if Washington had been brought up in Bengal the 
product might have been not unlike Lord Kitchener. 
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THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 


HE Minister of Health stated in the House on Friday, 
August 5th, that the Government contemplate an 
inquiry into the present state of our asylum treatment of the 
insane. Various criticisms have been made of the current 
practices, and it would seem that the present moment, 
when the control of public asylums has newly passed under 
the control of the Ministry of Health, is the time when 
the efficiency of such institutions must be reconsidered 
in the light of the advances that have been made lately 
in the theory of the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Unfortunately, however, some of the most 
obvious reforms in our treatment of the inmates of the 
ninety large public asylums in Great Britain would involve 
the spending of public money, and these reforms are 
therefore at the moment out of the question. At the 
same time, if only a portion of the allegations made as 
to asylum methods are true, even of a few asylums, 
there is no question that something must be done. 
Probably a great deal of reform might be achieved 
by administrative rearrangement. The most reasonable 
and clear statement of the case against the asylums 
is perhaps that which is contained in a book just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Allen and,Unwin, The Experiences of an 
Asylum Doctor, by Montagu Lomax, M.R.C.S. (price 
12s. 6d. net). That many public asylums are much 
better administered than the two upon which Dr. Lomax 
bases his book is certain, but if what he says is true even 
of two asylums we cannot neglect his testimony. 

Dr. Lomax was over military age when the war began, 
and his war work consisted in playing the part of locum 
tenens in two pauper = Once within the asylum 
walls he seems to have found himself in an unreal world 
of bureaucratic precedent. It is the defects of a system 
completely out of touch with ordinary standards that he 
seeks to expose. The moderation of his tone gives weight 
to his criticisms. He does not accuse medical super- 
intendents, asylum attendants, housekeepers, and matrons 
of cruelty, bribe-taking, or peculation. He draws, however, 
a terrible picture of the forlorn and helpless state of the 
pauper lunatics, and describes the causes of what he 
alleges is the decreasing percentage of recovery in British 
asylums. In the summary at the end of the book he has 
given an account of an American mental hospital :— 

“The first thing that will strike the reader on as this 
description is its extreme unlikeness to the picture I have given 
of the chief asylum in which I worked, with its prison aspect, 
it’ forlorn airing-courts, its dilapidated rprornem and its general 
air of squalor and gloom. (I refer to the actual asylum buildings 
and_precincts, for parts of the asylum grounds, which the patients 
were not allowed to frequent, were quite beautiful in summer 
time.) In the mental hospital of Toledo, . . . there were no 
patients walking round and round an enclosed and barricaded 
space, clothed in pseudo-prison garb, and in winter shivering 
with the cold * ; there was no ‘ exercise-pen’ for the refractory 
and troublesome patients; there was no ‘ behind-the-table’ 
treatment ; there were no unwarmed and pitch dark isolation 
‘cells,’ in which patients were confined for weeks and even 
months together. . . . When I remember the despair, dejection, 
disgust, apathy, and general boredom which were the prevailing 
facial —— among the patients over whom I had charge, 
I think I can put my finger upon the cause of the low and 
decreasing recovery-rate in most British asylums. It is due 
not merely to the poorness of the food (upon which I do not 
wish to lay too much stress, for my asylum experience was 
limited to the period of the war, when all food conditions were 
necessarily ), but to the monotony and dreariness of their 
lives; the absence of interesting employment and healthy 
recreation; the lack of personal freedom; the rigour of 
discipline ; the want of imagination and sympathy on the 
part of those in charge of them, doctors and attendants alike ; 
the neglect of all remedial and curative efforts.” 


There were various causes of the misery of the patients 
in the asylums where he was medical officer. First of all, 
the cases were not, as in a hospital, sorted out according 
to the kind and degree of their disease and appropriately 
distributed to the different wards. Severe ‘“‘cases” of 
melancholia who had, perhaps, attempted suicide were 
herded with noisy, obscene, filthy incurables, the alter- 
native to life in a bare common room—made hideous by 
the ravings of the other patients—being solitary confine- 
ment in a “seclusion room.” These rooms seem to have 
exactly resembled prison cells save that there was here 
no bedstead—on!y a mattress on the floor, canvas sheets, 
no blankets, improper provision for light or ventilation, 


-—-—— a 
--—— 


* No overcoats were allowed the patients in this asylum, — 








and none at all for warmth even in the coldest weather 
If these statements as to the “seclusion rooms” are 
accurate, their use alone is a scandal. Dr. Lomax, how. 
ever, says that so acute was the shortage of attendants 
during his term of office that he was often obliged to 
confine sensitive patients in complete solitude in these 
dark holes for weeks at a time, this treatment seeming 
to him less harmful than the nightmare squalor of the 
common room. Another cause of suffering and harm to 
the patients was the excessive use of potent narcotics and of 
violent purging medicines, these latter apparently being 
commonly used by the attendants in both asylums as 
punishments for “refractory patients.” Their use was 
calculated to do the patients considerable injury, besides 
entailing great suffering. Again, Dr. Lomax frames ay 
indictment against the food that was given the patients 
(he allows carefully for war difficulties). He particularly 
notes the entire lack of vitamines—fresh fruit and vegetat les 
being completely absent from the diet, which was extremely 
monotonous, ill-cooked, and often insufficient. He points 
out that if the farm which is attached to most asylums 
was properly run, a supply of eggs, fruit, and vegetables 
might easily be procured by asylum labour. 

He complains that not only were no steps taken to 
cure patients, but that no encouragement and little oppor- 
tunity were offered to doctors in residence to interest 
themselves in their work and to help forward science 
by the research work for which they had such ample 
opportunity. That in spite of lack of official discourage- 
ment, and in spite even of bureaucratic difficulties placed 
in their way, medical officers in British asylums do con- 
tribute to our knowledge of cial problems, is 
but another proof of the s Jendid ideals which make the 
medical profession one of the finest bodies in the world. 

Last of all, he points out how the safeguards provided 
by the law in the visiting of asylums by the committee 
in control has become largely unfruitful owing to the 
character of the personnel of t ese bodies and to the per- 
functory way in which the visiting is carried out. Here is one 
of the spheres in which he thinks women, being “ more 
conscientious as well as more inquisitive than men, and 
not being so ready to take things for granted?’ would be 
of infinite use :— 

“The presence of one or two women upon these Boards would 
have the effect of keeping them up to the mark, and making 
them more alive to their public duties. Their presence, indeed, 


seoms naturally called for in view of the fact that most pauper 
asylums contain more women than men.” 


This was one of the specific reforms suggested by Sir 
Robert Newman in the med of Commons. 

Dr. Lomax also points out how great would be the 
advantage if the same sort of standard were demanded 
of the asylum attendants and nurses as is reached, as a 
matter a course, by trained hospital nurses. It is only 
too easy for asylum attendants to become gradually 
demoralized by the monotonous and often disagreeable 
nature of their work, and there is no better way of safe- 
guarding the unfortunate patients against petty oppression 
than by setting up a high professional standard to fortify 
those who have the care of them. 

The reader will perceive that in all the particular 
instances which Dr. Lomax cites, the root of the trouble 
is the same. Though individuals have outgrown the 
belief, these two institutions at least remain to show 
that lunacy was once regarded as a crime to be punished 
by chains and whipping. Even George III. was whipped 
when he was old and mad. Perhaps when the doctrine 
that no definite line divides the normal person, the neuras- 
thenic, and the lunatic is accepted by the general public, 
as it is now by experts, we shall be more merciful. There 
is, however, one more point of view to consider. There may 
be those who are quite willing to take the greatest trouble 
with border-line cases, but who in their heart of hearts feel 
that there are so many crying needs in the world—healthy 
children doomed by bad environment to grow up diseased, 
ignorant, and vicious, for instance—that it is wrong te 
divert public money and public energy to helping madmen. 
These unfortunates, even under the best conditions, 
cannot be other than more or less wretched and unhappy, 
and are, anyhow, quite valueless to our now struggling 
community. To persons who raise the objection we 
have mentioned we would point out how pitiful 
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the case of those who really are by now incurable— 
men and women who, as Dr. Lomax says, are often 
between the attacks of their terrible malady as sensible 
as, and infinitely more sensitive than, the normal person. 
Their ill-health, however, makes them absolutely unable to 
help themselves. Helpless and unhappy, they have been 
shut off even from asking mercy of us directly. They are 
out of sight and out of mind. Even should it prove, as 
seems not impossible, that Dr. Lomax has somewhat 
exaggerated the abuses which he points out, it is our 
duty to go into the matter thoroughly. Even if in such 
asylums as Bedlam and Earlswood the patients’ — 
well-being is adequately cared for, we have not done all 
that is necessary. 

A number of new methods for the treatment 0° insanity 
have lately been formulated. There are, for instance, 
suggestion, psycho-analysis, “ vaccine treatment,” and 
several other methods or combinations of methods, some 
connected with the functioning of the ductless os 
Not one of these treatments has as yet been “ tried out ” 
on any large scale. Consequently the most dispassionate 
alienist is not yet in a position to say which treatment 
is suitable for which form of insanity. The enthusiast 
for each new method is, of course, apt to declare 
that his treatment is suitable to every sort of mental 
trouble. Extended experiment would clear up these 
doubts and might well render lunacy preventable in a 
time much shorter than the public now believes possible. 
It is unnecessary to insist upon the economic and humane 
consequences of this possibility. 


THE IRISH DESCENT OF KING GEORGE. 

rIXHE king is, by the derivation of his name, “ the 

son,” or special representative, “of the race” 
(cyn-ing, or crushed together into cyng; -ing marking 
the “ patronymic” in Old English). He should thus be 
“of kin” to those over whom he rules—though some 
nations, through conquest or by choice, have had kings 
who were sons by adoption only, like William the Conqueror 
and like Bernadotte in Sweden. But throughout the 
greater part by far of these islands our kings share the 
race of its inhabitants wherever they go, this fact being 
known to all those who are tolerably well-informed. For 
the Englishman, the king is descended not only from 
the Edwards and the Norman kings but from Alfred the 
Great and from Egbert, by more links than one, for the 
wife of William the Conqueror was descended from a 
daughter of Alfred the Great who had married a Count 
of Flanders, so that Henry I. was already a descendant 
of the old English line, and not first his daughter Matilda, 
through her mother Eadgyth or Matilda, daughter of 
fit. Margaret who was granddaughter of Edmund Ironside. 
St. Margaret was wife of Malcolm Canmore, so that in 
this way King George is descended from the kings of 
Scotland; but his descent from these through James I. 
is even better known, and Queen Victoria took a special 
interest in her Stuart ancestry. That Henry Tudor—the 
father of Margaret who married James IV. of Scotland— 
was of Welsh origin is not an obscure piece of historical 
knowledge ; he was descended from the princes of South 
Wales, at all events, even if the further claims for him 
are doubtful or unfounded. And as regards the Channel 
Islands, King George (as we were reminded recently) 
represents the Dukes of Normandy, his ancestors. Ireland 
appears to be the exception in the British Isles, as having 
a foreigner for its king. 

This is really not the case at all, and the truth might 
have been reached with at least a near approach to certainty 
from facts which are fairly well known. For James I. 
of England was “ King of Scots ”’—the similar title of 
his mother is even more familiar. Now this title goes 
back to very early times, when the Scots are still dis- 
tinguished from the Picts—as in the Winchester or Canter- 
bury Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (under the year 597), this 
part having almost certainly been written in King Alfred’s 
time—and much further back still; in Bede’s history, 
whether that is read in the original, or in the Old English 
Version, or in a modern translation, “ Scot,” ‘‘ Scottish ” 
quite obviously mean Irish and nothing else. Plainly 
it was this “Scottish” royal line which absorbed the 
Picts, or it would not have given its name to the whole 
dominion; and these “Scots” were Irishmen, living in a 








part of what was once called “ Alba,” and were presumably 
governed by Irishmen. 

The connexion between the islands and the Highlands 
of South-Western Scotland and Ireland was peculiarly 
easy, as anyone who passes through the strait between 
them must realize; it is only twelve or thirteen miles 
across. Sometimes traits of character like those which 
one meets in Ireland are very apparent in those who live 
in this part of Scotland, whatever divergences have arisen 
from their respective history and circumstances and from 
difference in religion, though as regards a part of these 
Highlands and islands this last difference does not exist. 
To come to more definite proofs, besides the similarity 
of the languages as written, those who speak Gaelic in 
Scotland and the speakers of Erse or Irish (especially that 
of the North of Ireland) are still mutually intelligible. 
There is a very curious funeral custom common to parts 
of both countries. In Lochaber, when a coffin is being 
carried to a churchyard (often some considerable distance), 
it is thought right, if it is set down on the way, to make 
a cairn on the spot; thus, close to the Roy—just opposite 
a bridge leading, from the road which runs along the river 
valley, to a public-house of old standing, now a hotel— 
there is quite a group of these cairns. The same custom 
is found, it is said, in a district of the North-West of Ireland, 
and certainly prevails, often much elaborated, on the 
Aran Islands, where at the side of a road leading to a 
churchyard a number of these memorials are to be seen, 
varying from a rough cairn made of a few long stones 
piled against each other to an erection roughly archi- 
tectural, with an inscribed slab and with a cross surmounting 
it. Until a fairly recent date the identity of the people 
on each side of the strait was commonly recognized. In 
1542 (or 1543) John Elder, Clerk, writing to Henry VIII., 
speaks of “the valiaunt Yrishe lords of Scotland, other 
wayes called the Reddshankes” (by those who did not 
themselves wear kilts); and says, further on: “ Your 
noble Grace haithe many good hartes emonges the 
forsaide Yrische Lordes of. Scotland, bicaus they vnder- 
stand and heire how mercifully and how liberally (as I 
have said) your Highnes hath orderide the Lordes of 
Ireland.”” In 1703 Martin writes: ‘“‘ The Natives speak 
the Irish Tongue more perfectly here [in South Uist] than 
in most of the other islands.” 

The facts mentioned above would by themselves make 
the conclusion almost inevitable that the Stuarts, from 
whom, as we know, the King draws his hereditary right 
to the crown of Scotland, derived their right to it from a 
family which was, in its origin, Irish. However, there is 
no need to confine ourselves to circumstantial evidence 
when records are available. Whether there had been an 
earlier immigration is disputed, but at all events about 
a.D. 500 a certain part of the royal family of Dalriada (part 
of County Antrim) passed over with a considerable band 
of followers into Cantyre and Knapdale, and founded 
another Dalriada in “ Alba.” From Loarn Mor (or from 
his descendants) the district of Lorn was named; but it 
is from Fergus Mor, his brother, that the Kings of Scots 
have mostly come. Dunadd, on the hills just north of 
the Crinan Canal, seems to have been a principal fortress 
of the Irish colony—the humble predecessor of Edinburgh 
Castle and of Windsor Castle or of the Tower of London ; 
it was besieged in a.p. 683, and taken by the Picts in 
736; it was a dry-built stone fort, not unlike some of the 
many in Ireland. As to the further connexions of the 
royal family of Dalriada, the “ Four Masters,” having 
mentioned ‘ Conaire, King of Ireland,’ under the year 
A.D. 158, under the year 165 speak of “ Cairbre Riadal ” 
(as one of his three sons), “ from whom are the Dalriada. 
Saraid, daughter of Conn of the Hundred Battles, was the 
mother of these sons of Conaire.” Conn is recorded as 
King of Ireland in a.p. 123. And the son of Fergus, 
Domhangart, Lord of Dalriada, married a descendant of 
Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin, king of Ireland from 358 to 
365 (from another son of Eochaidh, Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, most of the later Irish kings were descended). 
The son of Domhangart was Gabhran, who was beaten 
and apparently slain by the Picts; he was succeeded not 
by a son but by a nephew, Conall, in whose time there 
came to “ Alba,” afterwards Scotland, St. Columb or 
Columcille (cille “of the church ”’)—there is no need 
to latinize his name unless one is quoting or referring to 
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a Latin life of him, any more than is done in the dedication 
of Derry Cathedral (Derry was one of his principal religious 
foundations) or in the town that bears his name in Cornwall. 
This saint was a person of great hereditary position ; 
on the father’s side, he was descended from Niall of the 
Nine Hostages (and quite eligible for the kingship of 
Treland) and his grandmother was a daughter of Loarn ; 
his mother was descended from a King of Ireland. This 
great statesman and missionary is in two ways a (now 
somewhat distant) relation of King George. When “he 
sailed from the land of the Scots (Scotia) to Britain wishing 
to go abroad for Christ,” that is, as a missionary, “ to 
rem the word of God to the provinces of the Northern 
icts,” he was certainly not gomg among strangers, to 
begin with. He settled on the island, admirably placed 
for his purpose, whose real name is I or Hy (or Ia, Io), or I 
Coluimcille (in Shakespeare, Colmekill), “the isle Erische 
callit I-colm-kill, that is Sanct Colm’s ile,” as Archdeacon 
Monro wrote in 1594, and it is still so called in Gaelic 
or “ Erische,” though not quite with that spelling; it 
has, solely through a rather ancient misreading of MSS., 
acquired the name of “Iona.” Conall died in 574; 
and St. Columb, who had wished to have a certain son of 
Gabhran made king, was, according to the account which 
almost certainly comes from the saint himself, compelled 
by an angel to “ ordain as king ” another son of Gabhran, 
Aedhan; and, at Hy, “laying his hand on his head, 
ordained and blessed him.” The choice was just what 
the kingdom then required. Hitherto it had been a subject 
colony of Ireland and its ruler a “ lord.” Aedhan declined 
to pay tribute any more to the king of Ireland, and assumed 
the position of a king; he had been “ ordained as king ” 
and ordained by St. Columb, who, though only a presbyter, 
in the abnormal view of the Irish Church of the time as 
to the relative position of Abbots and Bishops, held the 
power and prestige of an Archbishop, at least, in Dalriada, 
besides his power and influence, through his monasteries 
and otherwise, in Ireland. Early in Aedhan’s reign, 
probably in 574, there was “the great convention of 
Druim-Ceta, at which were Colum-Cille and Aedh, son of 
Ainmire,” the king of Ireland; Ainmire was St. Columb’s 
first cousin. Of course Aedhan himself was present. 
There (the meeting-place is close to Limavady) this matter, 
among others, was amicably settled, and Dalriada was 
given practical independence. Aedhan’s long and successful 
reign was not without a “set-back”; in his attempt, at 
the head of a Celtic confederacy, to stop or to recover the 
conquests made by Aethelfrith, king of Northumbria, 
from the Strathclyde Welsh, he was beaten at Degsastan, 
probably in 603, with the loss of the greater part of “ an 
immense and brave army,” though he himself escaped. 
Suceess would have given him a still greater position, but, 
as Reeves says, “ under him it was that the real founda- 
tion of the Scottish monarchy was laid ”—with St. Columb’s 
help. Its boundaries were gradually much extended. 
The kingship did not remain continuously in Aedhan’s 
family—there were several kings from the house of Loarn 
—but it returned to Aedhan’s descendants, to stay there. 
There is no need to follow in detail the history of the 
kingdom. But about the middle of the ninth century, 
Cionaedh or Kenneth MacAlpin (a descendant of Aedhan) 
married a daughter of the king of the Picts and annexed 
Pictland, thus becoming king of Alba—of Scotland north 
of the Clyde and Forth; though his successors are for 
some time described by that title or even as “ Kings of 
the Picts,” the title of ‘‘ King of Scots ” established itself. 
The kingdom of Strathclyde became first a vassal state 
to them and was then absorbed, and Lothian, conquered 
by Malcolm II., King of Scots, in 1018, was handed over 
to him by Cnut in (or about) 1027, in return for homage. 
At the Norman Conquest, Edgar the Aetheling, grandson 
of Edmund Ironside, took refuge with (another) Malcolm, 
called Ceannmor or Canmore, with his two sisters ; one of 
these, Margaret, afterwards canonized, married the king 
(as we have seen) ; their daughter, usually called Matilda, 
married Henry I. ; and thus ail the later kings of England, 
while through her mother they are descended from the 
Old English royal line, are, through her father, Malcolm, 
the descendants of Aedhan and Fergus and of kings of 
Ireland their ancestors. But the line also went on in 
Scotland; the daughter of Robert Bruce married the 
hereditary High Steward (or “ Stuart ”) of Scotland, and 








thus James VI. of Scotland and I. of England was —not 
only through his English ancestry—descended from the 
same Irishmen. His daughter Elizabeth married Frederic 
Elector Palatine, whose acceptance of the crown of Bohemia 
was the cause, or the occasion, of the Thirty Years’ War - 
her daughter, Sophia, married the Elector of Hanover. 
and was the mother of George I. t 

King George V. is also descended from the kings of 
Leinster. For Eva, daughter of Dermot, king of Leinster 
married Richard, Earl of Pembroke (called “ Strongbow my 
and from two granddaughters of hers were descended 
respectively the mother of Robert Bruce and Elizabeth 
of York, wife of Henry VII., mother of Margaret, who 
married James IV. of Scotland. Margarcts and Elizabeths 
have by their marriages been especially important in the 
history of the royal line. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to two facts. With 
the object of conferring on Henry VIII. the title of king 
(instead of lord) of Ireland, “a parliament,” says Dr, 
Joyce, “ was assembled in Dublin on the 12th June, 1541 ; 
and in order to lend greater importance to its decisions, a 
number of the leading Irish chiefs were induced to attend 
it. The act conferring the title of King of Ireland on 
Henry and his successors was passed through both houses 
rapidly, and with perfect unanimity.” Parliaments were 
then not always free to speak their minds, but here the 
consent seems to have been genuine, since, whatever we 
may otherwise think of Henry, as a ruler of Ireland he was 
in general (as the same historian says) conciliatory and 
successful ; ‘* John Elder, Clerk,” was not a mere flatterer. 

Secondly, it may just be noticed that the Englishman 
who is hated with a perfect hatred in Ireland (not without 
reason, though a personal ubiquity not consistent with 
history is commonly attributed to him) was as great an 
enemy to the Royal Family of England as he was to the 
Irish. 

[There is a table “ to show the ancestry of King Edward VII.,” 
a copy of which is in the Museum at Dublin. It is, as might 
be expected, correct, but it has no definite authorities appended, 
and the name of the compiler is, I am told, now unknown, 
so that it cannot be cited as guaranteeing statements made. 
The authorities for those above (or the books by which this 
table has been checked throughout, and supplemented) are :— 
Reeves, Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, text, notes, and genea- 
logical tables; documents in Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis ; 
Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by Four Masters, ed. O’ Donovan ; 
Annals of Ulster, ed. Hennessy ; Two of the Saxon Chronicles 
Parailel, ed. Earle ; Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, 
ed. Plummer; Dictionary of National Biography; Oman, 
England before the Norman Conquest ; Joyce, A Concise History 
of Ireland, &c.] 

Artnur C. CHAMPNEYS. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 





THAT BLESSED WORD “STABILIZATION.” 
(To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Sir,—The article which appeared in the Spectator of 
August 6th on “Some Elementary Economics” was 
much appreciated in financial circles. Without any kind 
of financial technical jargon, it emphasized a cardinal 
feature of the present situation—namely, the breakdown 
in exchange. “ Wealth,” as the writer of that article 
remarked, “is the resultant of exchange, and we are not 
exchanging.” It is a truth which the United States, 
among other countries, is at last beginning to recognize, 
and only during this past week we have had a somewhat 
cryptic message from Washington to the effect that 
America is proposing that, simultaneously with the dis- 
armament conference at Washington in the autumn, there 
should be an international conference of bankers to con- 
sider the best means for rectifying the present chaotic 
condition of the foreign exchanges. 

Without going deeply into the purely technical aspects 
of the working of the foreign exchanges, I would like to 
give you what I think may be regarded as a fair consensus 
of opinion in financial circles at the present time with 
regard to the human aspect of this foreign exchange tangle. 
For it has a very human aspect, and I want to emphasize 
it because I think that there is a considerable likelihood 
of this element being obscured by a multitude of ingenious 
financial schemes for rectifying the position. This is 
not only unfortunate but even dangerous, because if the 
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human element is not recognized it may easily happen 
that schemes intended to be remedial may, so far as this 
country at all events is concerned, prove actually harmful. 
Especially, for reasons I will mention later, I think 
there is reason to dread the frequent use of that blessed 
word “ stabilization,” which to many is fraught with about 
as much real meaning as was that other blessed word— 
Mesopotamia—to the saintly but superficial Bible student 
immortalized by the late Mr. Spurgeon. There are some 
whe in vague fashion would seem to imagine that if 
only new currency standards were established, under 
which depreciation was written down permanently, or 
in other words was “ stabilized,” we should at once be 
able to go ahead with international trading and be vexed 
no more by the vagaries of severe exchange fluctuations. 

If, however, we examine the human aspect of the foreign 
exchange tangle, it will, I think, be seen that, while in 
particular countries the material economic damage suffered 
as a direct and indirect consequence of the war has been 
such as to make it necessary to adopt some stabilizing 
schemes; in most directions, and especially in the case 
of our own country, attention to the human element will 
do much to correct the present exchange depreciation, and, 
moreover, will effect improvement along the only lines 
consistent with sound economic progress. To an extent 
which is increasingly recognized, the world’s economic 
progress during the years preceding the Great War was 
due to the growth and perfection of the _ inter- 
national credit system, that system, in its turn, being 
founded upon international confidence based on inter- 
national peace. Therefore the first human factor which 
becomes evident in the foreign exchange problem is that 
the international credit system has not yet recovered 
from the destruction of confidence occasioned by Armaged- 
don, and until confidence has been restored it is useless to 
expect the machine of international credit to be working 


freely. 
Not only, however, did the Great War wellnigh destroy 
the international credit system; it was responsible 


for the creation of conditions which have made this matter 
of international confidence and credit more supremely 
important than ever. When, before the war, the general 
balance of trade and the international exchange of 
goods and services was so evenly distributed, there was 
in a sense the less need for the functions of credit extended 
over any long period, for the simple reason that the final 
balances to be adjusted were comparatively small in 
individual cases. But now, as a result of the war, we 
not only have a vast number of nations heavily indebted 
in certain directions, and notably, of course, to 
the United States, but we have many of these nations 
almost bankrupt in goods and in credit. In other words, 
we have a situation where, at a moment when international 
confidence is lacking, the use of international credit was 
never more essential. It is just here that the human 
factor in the situation again becomes so important. Even 
supposing that confidence in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace should be strengthened by certain arrange- 
ments offering a guarantee of international goodwill and 
quietness, something else is required in the international 
financial and industrial world corresponding to what is 
needed in the world of international politics. That some- 
thing is concerned with the attitude of the debtor to the 
creditor countries and of the creditor countries to the 
debtor countries. 

Dealing first with the standpoint of the debtor countries, 
it is essential that they should face the facts and recognize 
their indebtedness. If an individual is not only in debt, 
but finds his income falling below expenditure, it will be 
suicidal if he meets the situation by further mortgaging 
the future and drawing on his available credit resources, 
save only as the action is certain to result in fresh pro- 
ducing power. If he draws upon them for purposes of 
consumption, bankruptcy is not far distant. That, in 
the judgment of many in the City, is the position of this 
country to-day. Neither Government nor people will face 
the stern facts of the situation. The former hugs its bureau- 
cratic extravagances with their diversion of energy from 
productive to unproductive activities, and is credited with 
casting longing eyes at that blessed word “stabilization ” 
as something which conceivably might mean an ultimate 
cutting down of liabilities on the national debt, while 





Economy Committees presided over by Sir Eric Geddes, 
and unaccompanied even by a pledge from the Govern- 
ment that their findings shall be made public, fail to. com- 
mand confidence in the City. The general community 
also, and Labour in particular, apparently believes that 
it 1s quite unnecessary to emulate Germany, which seems 
increasingly to be facing the stern facts of the situation 
and to be producing on lines calculated ultimately to 
discharge her external indebtedness through an export 
of goods and services. 

_ But if it is important for the debtor countries to recog- 
nize that the restoration of normal and stable exchange 
conditions can only come from an increase in their exports 
of goods and services, it is also of importance that creditor 
countries, such as the United States and ourselves, should 
appreciate the fact that within reasonable limits our 
attitude should be that of encouraging the debtor countries 
to discharge their debts by the export of goods and ser- 
vices. That is why at present the City is a little cynical 
with regard to the reported suggestion by America of 
an international conference on the foreign exchanges. 
Although America benefited enormously during the war 
by the colossal expansion in her exports, and consequently 
the great increase in her favourable trade balance, and 
although she is, rightly enough, insistent upon the due 
discharge by Europe of its debts, she has shown an appre- 
hension with regard to the discharge of her debtors’ 
obligations in the form of goods and services which is 
wholly inconsistent with any hopes of a return to solvency 
of the European countries as a whole. Equally, too, has 
America been backward in joining hands with Great 
Britain in the formulation of credit schemes designed to 
set the impecunious countries of Europe upon their feet 
again. That she should have been apprehensive of any 
mere doles to these countries is intelligible, but there 
have been plans formed during the past eighteen 
months, notably the Ter Meulen bond scheme, for aiding 
some of the distressed countries of Europe on lines entirely 
sound and likely to produce nothing but good results. 
Nor, of course, in this folly of over-protectionism, does our 
own Government escape criticism, and the City is a whole- 
hearted supporter of Lord Incheape in his plea for the 
freest international trade dealings as the quickest and 
soundest way to a return of world-wide prosperity. 

While, therefore, I hope to deal from time to time, 
as occasion may require, with the various schemes for 
stabilizing certain exchanges which are likely to see day- 
light before many months have passed, I would again 
emphasize the human element in the foreign exchange 
situation. I believe that no amount of ingenious 
“ stabilizing” schemes can permanently affect inter- 
national competition as measured by the willing exercise 
of brain and muscle on the part of the respective com- 
munities.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 17th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 

THE ARABS OF PALESTINE. 

{To tue Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As you are aware, the Palestine Arab Delegation 1s 
Its object is to make clear to the British public 
the position of the Moslem + and Christian population in 
their country. It having been stated that I am acting as 
secretary to the delegation, allow me to explain that I hold no 
official position whatever with regard to it, though I have come 
to England from my Palestine home at the request of the 
Palestine Arab Congress to help the delegates with advice ond 
as a friend of peace and international goodwill, while reserving 
my right of independent judgment. I have no political axe to 
grind and no anti-Jewish prejudice. But having lived for over 
thirty years on terms of real friendship and intimacy with the 
Palestinian Arabs, it is natural that I should desire to see 
justice done them and associate myself with their cause. This, 
however, does not constitute me in any sense an enemy of the 
Jews, and should not in fairness be so interpreted. 

As a result of the Balfour Declaration the British Adminis- 
tration in Palestine is faced by two irreconcilable claims: the 
one, the claim of the Jews, that Palestine shall eventually be 
“as Jewish as England is English ”; that the British Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to bring this about; and that, in fact, 
Britain should hold and interpret her mandate in that sense; 
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the other, the claim of the Arabs that their rights shall be 
safeguarded under the mandate (1) as owners of the soil, by 
right of inheritance and uninterrupted occupation from a time 
prior to the earliest Jewish conquest, and (2) as having been 
promised a voice in the future administration of their own 
country, a voice which they consider should be dominant by 
the democratic law of numerical superiority. 

The issue is clear: Co-operation or coercion are our two 
alternatives; either the British must bring about a compromise 
or coerce the unwilling into submission. As a matter of fact, 
the Administration is being driven by external forces to take 
the latter course, and is actually, though no doubt reluctantly, 
governing in opposition to the wishes of the great mass of 
the (Arab) population, both Moslem and Christian. Hence this 
Arab delegation. 

Allow me to state the situation more in detail. First, the 
Jewish position. The Jews are powerful and highly organized. 
The Zionist Commission has been given under the mandate the 
right to a voice in the Councils of the country—i.e., an official 
voice of which the Government is bound to take cognizance. 
Here let me emphasize that this Commission speaks on behalf 
ef an International Jewish body with which the British 
Government per se can have no relations, but which is in effect 
strong enough to impose its aims on the Government of the 
British Empire. 

To quote from the Keren Ha-Yesod, an official Zionist publi- 
eation,* the object of the Zionist organization is thus defined : 
“The task confronting us is much more complex and exact- 
ing than the problems with which an ordinary constituted 
State has usually to deal; it is the creation of a State. In 
modern times colonization on such a scale has only been under- 
taken by Governments, and if we wish to succeed we must 
adopt as much as possible the methods, the conceptions, the 
very mentality of a constituted nation led by a constituted 
Government. The whole question of our success or failure 
depends on the ability of the Jewish people to rise to this 
height of political consciousness. We feel confident that it will ”’ 
(p. 14). 

The Keren Ha-Yesod, or the Eretz Israel (Palestine) Founda- 
tion Fund hopes to raise twenty-five million pounds within a 
period of five years in order to create, under the Zionist organi- 
zation, machinery for managing the affairs of the Jewish 
population of Palestine. It budgets for expenditure under 
various heads corresponding in conception to Government 
Departments—i.e., health, public works, education, immigra- 
tion, Jewish troops, police, &c., thus infringing on the preroga- 
tive of the Government of the people considered as a whole, and 
including Moslems and Christians as well as Jews. That these 
departments may be financed by Jewish money only increases 
the ominousness of the fact that the end must inevitably be the 
creation of a “ state within a state” by influences external to 
the mandatory power. Already the British Administration is 
being forced to use its powers under the mandate to create con- 
ditions objectionable to the Moslem and Christian population 
and incompatible with the promises made under the Balfour 
Declaration. 

This invasion of national rights is the preoccupation of the 
Arab delegation now in London. 

Let me give a few instances of the many that occur to me 
to illustrate the present internal effects of a British Administra- 
tion direrging from recognized British traditions. 

Immigration and its inevitable corollary, Land Purchase.— 
Having adopted a policy involving the immigration of Jews in 
large numbers, the Administration has fallen into line with 
Zionist wishes in connexion with land purchase. The “ Immi- 
gration Ordinance” and the “ Transfer of Land Ordinance” 
are rightly quoted by the Zionists as being favourable to their 
enterprise. The ordinances are chiefly administered by Jews, 
consequently the Arabs consider, not unreasonably, that 
strict impartiality cannot in human nature be maintained. 
What matters most is the underlying principle when land is 
purchased by Jews—i.e., that all land on which Jewish coloniza- 
tion takes place shall “ eventually become the common property 
of the Jewish people” (Keren Ha-Yesod, p. 47). Further, land 
bought by private Jewish capital is also held “‘ under conditions 
which assure the subsequent transference of land so bought 
into the national possession” (ibid. p, 48), the result being that 
the Administration is countenancing the passing of land for 
ever out of Arab possession, the Arab seller being for the most 
part ignorant of this condition. The enlightened Arab natur- 
ally asks: Is this in accordance with the terms on which the 
British hold the mandate? Is this in accordance with Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations to which Great 
Britain is a signatory? This Article reads a6 follows: “ To 
those . territories . which have ceased to be under 
the Sovereignty of those States which formerly governed them 
+ + there should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
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tion . . . and that securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant.” 

Representative Institutions—The population capable under 
the Turk of electing representatives to the Turkish Parliament 
is now disfranchised, the Administration presumably with. 
holding the franchise until immigration has rendered the Jews 
numerically strong enough to balance the present Arab pre- 
ponderance. As Mr. Churchill said in the House: “The diff. 
culty about the promise of the National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine was that it conflicted with their regular policy of 
consulting the wishes of the people of mandated territory and 
giving them representative institutions as soon as the people 
were fitted for them. With such institutions they would cer. 
tainly veto all further Jewish immigration” (Times, June 15th, 
1921). 

True, a constitution granting a certain measure of enfran- 
chisement is now being drafted, but the Arabs point out that 
for want of representative government they have no say what- 
ever as to its terms. The Ordinance drafted by the Legal 
Secretary, himself a Jew, will be laid by the High Commis. 
sioner before his Advisory Council, a body nominated by him- 
self, and in no sense representative of the people. The Jey: 
already have, as part of their internal system, the equivalent of 
a Parliament, namely, the National Assembly of Palesting 
Jews, to control the affairs of the Jews in Palestine, recognized 
as official by the Zionists, and also by the High Commissioner, 
The national movement on the Arab side is barely two years 
old, and therefore cannot be so efficiently constituted, nor so 
European in its methods, as the Jewish, which dates from the 
time of Herzl. But it is clear in its aims, though its elections, 
as organized by a people new to a European Parliamentary 
system, may not be so technically correct. Yet its delegates 
to the Moslem and Christian Congress speak for the mass of 
the people “whom they represent. The High Commissioner 
refuses recognition to this body on the ground that by its 
refusal to accept the Balfour Declaration it is setting itself in 
hostility to the declared policy of the British Government. 
Again: differentiation in favour of Jewry. With a Home 
Government negotiating with De Valera in arms, and with Lord 
Reading receiving Gandhi organizing a boycott, can there be 
any legitimate reason for refusing to recognize a naturally 
docile and law-loving people, who only wish to make their wishes 
known in defence of rights for which the British flag stands, 
and for which in fact we fought the war? The Arabs ask for 
no preferential treatment; they only ask that legislation in 
which they have no voice, and which they consider is detri- 
mental to their interests, together with action taken to put it 
into operation, shall not be forced upon them regardless of 
their repeated protestations. 

If the Delegation is able to report that the Government is 
ready to listen to them and to proceed at a more reasonable 
pace in Palestine, they will feel that they have still a chance 
left of securing the rights promised to them by peaceful 
methods, and it is conceivable that a solution may he found 
which will be acceptable to both Arabs and Jews.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Frances E. Newron, IF.R.G.S8. 

156 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 


(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] _—— 

“IN PRATO QUOD VOCATUR RUNINGMEDE.” 

{To tae Eprtor or tus “ Spscrator.’’] 
Sir,—As an American lawyer, may I not voice the gratitude 
that will be felt by the whole legal profession in the United 
States for the excellent exposition of their attitude to Runny- 
mede which the last number of the Spectator contains? Magna 
Charta is indeed a vital part of the law of the United States 
to<lay, and a specific instance of its application to modera 
legislation there may be of interest to your readers. Until 1906 
accidents in industry were dealt with under negligence law, 
and “ Workmen’s Compensation for accident’ was unknown. 
Efforts to introduce Workmen’s Compensation met with great 
opposition, and lawyers throughout the country opposing it 
seized upon a clause in the constitution of the United States 
taken directly from Magna Charta. They contended that a 
liability for accident to his employees imposed upon an employer 
irrespective of his negligence would fall within the inhibition of 
Art. V. of the amendments to the constitution: that no person 
shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or property “ without due 
process of law,” since in Murray v. Hoboken Land Company 
(18 How. 272) the Supreme Court had held that “ the words ‘ due 
process of law ’ are synonymous with the words ‘ the law ot the 
land’ in Magna Charta which is a Statute declaratory of 
principles of the Common Law.” 
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' When Secretary of the Federal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation it became my duty to draw a brief in opposition 
to such contention : in the forefront of it I quoted the words of 
Mr, Justice Matthews in Hurtado v. California (110 U.S. 530): 
“here is nothing in Magna Charta rightly construed as a 
broad charter of public right and law which ought to exclude 
the best ideas of all systems and every age. In this country 
the provisions of Magna Charta were incorporated into Bills 
of Rights; here they have become bulwarks against arbitrary 
legislation.” No one who as a youth felt the inspiration of 
Runnymede could contemplate its withdrawal from the public 
without deepest regret, or, as an American, without realizing 
that a seed-ground of American and Engiish sympathy had been 
eliminated.—I am, Sir, &c., LaunceLot Packer. 
6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 





EXCHANGES. 
oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 


LABOUR 
[To tHe Epitor 
Sir,—Will you extend to me the indulgence of your columns to 
reinforce and emphasize your demand for the abolition of the 
Ministry of Labour and the Labour Exchanges? When this 
German institution (as Mr. Neville Chamberlain very perti- 
nently termed it) was forced upon the nation, in absolute 
defiance of the expressed will of the people, by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, it was stated that the ostensible object in creating 
the exchanzes was to bring the man with labour to sell into 
contact with employers in quest of such labour, and thereby 
relieve the toil-worn artisan of the necessity of making a 
circumforaneous canvass of the workshops. That, I say, was 
what Mr. Churchill assured us was what these labour entrepéts 
were specifically set up to do. In order to show what they have 
been in practice I shall adduce evidence which neither Dr. 
Macnamara nor any of his bureaucrats, with all their craft, 
subtlety, or subterfuge, will be able to refute. 

On April 6th, 1920, I made application to the Queen Annoe’s 
Chambers Exchange to have my name placed on their register 
with a view to their securing me a situation. On the 12th of 
that month (it will be seen I had to wait six days for a reply) 
I received a letter, under the signature’of “‘ Harry Smith,” on 
behalf of the Director of the Ministry of Labour, informing me 
that it was contrary to the Ministry’s rules to register my name, 
since I “ did not live within the area covered by that Exchange.” 

On April 27th, 1920, I received from the Lisson Grove 
Exchange (to whom my “ case had been forwarded for action *’) 
certain forms with the request that I should fill up same and 
return them, when “‘ every endeavour would be made to find me 
suitable employment.’’ This I duly did. Not hearing anything 
further regarding their “endeavours to find mesuitableemploy- 
ment,” I wrote the Lisson Grove Exchange on November 10th, 
1920, asking for a reason as to why I had heard nothing further 
from them, and the following is the reply I received :— 

**80 Lisson Grove, W. 2., 
16th November, 1920. 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter dated 10/11/20, and beg 
io state the D; Manager who wrote you last April is, unfortu- 
nately, away sick. 

Win 
Manager.” 

A nice system of State Labour Txchanges when applicants 
for work wait while the “D/Manager,” like Peter's 
wife, is lying at home sick of a fever for eight months. This 
is not the worst feature of these State employment provrénétes. 
On the very morning that I requested the Queen Anne’s Cham- 
bers Exchange to register my name as an applicant for work, 
they received an application from an employer for a persen 
possessing the qualification I had-to seli, and he was told no 
person having the qualification had registered with them or 
made application to them—a colossal lie, in view of my applica- 
tion. I brought these facts to the knowledge of Dr. Mac- 
namara, and requested him to furnish me with a reason as to 
why I was not placed in communication by his Queen Anne’s 
Chambers Exchange with the employer in quest of the services 
I had to dispose of; but can get no reply. I have also asked 
the Member of Parliament for the constituency in which I 
reside to put questions to him, but every time such questions 
are put down Dr. Macnamara absents himself from the House 
Comment on the above is needless. 

W. Krxmonp. 


(Signed) Frep. C. 


14MS,, 
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until after question time. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
IWv5a Saltram Crescent, W.9. ~ 





[To tHe Epivor or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—May I entirely endorse your excelient article on Labour 
Exchanges (Spectator, August 13th), and only wish that the 
adherents of anti-waste would direct attention in Parliament 
to such matters? The perusal of the debate on Labour 
Exchanges, with the exception of a few Labour M.P.s, was 
favourable to the Ministry of Labour, but those who see no 
good in the system should voice their disapproval in no uncer- 
tain language, not by absence but by presence. Residing in an 





industrial area, where unemployment is more severe than in 
most parts, the work of the exchanges seems to increase the evil 
and not mitigate it. More doles, more unemployment, more 
officials, more taxation—this is what it amounts to. The report 
of the Committee on Exchanges unfortunately never dealt with 
the juvenile side, which is by no means unimportant. The best 
products of the elementary schools, as a rule, prefer voluntary 
agencies for advice and assistance, such as the skilled employ- 
ment association, also through care committees, which ought 
to be more widely used (Scouts, Church Lads’ Brigades); but tho 
Labour Bureau are anxious to undertake what is an educational 
duty absorbing the more sympathetic, more experienced bodies 
concerning welfare of young persons. Statistics do not reveal 
much, as children placed by outside means appear in the 
Exchange figures, and the same cases more than once. One only 
has to study the Press to see that employers believe in securing 
employees by other methods than the juvenile section. The 
supervision of young people which the juvenile bureau under- 
takes till eighteen is in reality done by voluntary workers; but 
officialdom basks in the sunshine. May one also ventilate the 
question of employment for the day continuation schools? 
Officials of the Exchange select suitable applicants with priuci- 
pals none too well qualified with needs of industry, and tele- 
phones, expenses, offices, are provided by the taxpayer. 

Finally, the extension of wages boards is expensive, as the 
chairman receives five guineas and every member three guineas. 
The fixing of wages for young persons as a result of Trade 
Boards, according to age instead of ability, is demoralizing, 
detrimental to education and individual progress—encouraging 
the slacker. More could be said as to juvenile administration 
of Exchanges—as the desire for every adult and young person 
in time to register at these foreign, futile, costly, bureaucratic 
bodies—but space does not allow.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Hattipay Macartney. 
C/o Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 





LAW OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS.” 

(To tHe Epiror or tue ‘‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Mr. C. E. Pell is right about me. I did “ fall into the 
very common error of attacking a book I had not read.” I 
have misunderstood and misrepresented his opinions, and must 
apologize for having done so. I concluded from the review 
in the Spectator that Mr. Pell was wholeheartedly in favour of 
a high birth-rate and depored its decline. I was evidently quite 
mistaken, but if Mr. Pell will forgive my rashness perhaps 
after all my letter has done more good than harm, as, combined 
with Mr. Colin Campbell’s, it has drawn attention to this 
question, which is, as Mr. H. G. Mirehouse says, “the great 
crucial topic of civilization,” and has been indirectly the cause 
of two very interesting letters on the subject in last week's 
Spectator, those of Mr. Pell and Mr. Mirehouse. I do belong 
to the party that sees that unchecked fertility must lead to 
war, pestilence, or famine, or all three, but I am not quite 
blind to the danger that the small family nation may he 
destroyed by the big family nation. If you will kindly allow 
me, I will conclude with two quotations from very able writers 
on the subject. They seem to me quite conclusive, but if they 
want confirmation it is to be found in the writiness of Malthus, 
Darwin, Wallace, J. S. Mill, Dean Inge in his Outspoken 
Essays, Drs. Drysdale and B. Dunlop in the Maithusian. The 
first is from Professor Huxley’s essay on “ The Struggle for 
Existence in Human Society.” 

“Let us be under no illusions, so long as unlimited multipli- 
cation goes on, no social organization which has ever been 
devised, or is likely to be devised, no fiddle-faddling with the 
distribution of wealth, will deliver society from the tendency 
to be destroyed by the reproduction within itself, in its intensest 
form of that struggle for existence, the limitation of which is 
the object of eociety. And however shocking to the moral 
sense this eternal competition of man with man, and of nation 
against nation, may be, however revolting may be the accumula- 
tion of misery at the negative pole of society in contrast with 
that of monstrous wealth at the positive pole, this state of 
things must abide, and grow steadily worse so long as Istar 
holds her way unchecked. It is the true riddle of Sphinx, and 
every nation which does not solve it will sooner or later he 
devoured by the monster itself has generated.” 

The second quotation is from an article by Mr, J. O. P. Bland 
in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1918 :— 

“There is something inexplicable, almost mysterious, in the 
inability or unwillingness of statesmen, moralists and econo- 
mists to recognize the truth and the inexorable working of the 
law of population. It almost seems, indeed, as if the refusal 
of the majority of mankind to recognize this law and its 
inevitable consequences must be a matter of imposed instinct 
like race hatred or language barriers, compelling men to pursue 
to the end their predestined paths of evolution by ceaseless and 
ruthless struggle. Nearly all the schemes of philanthropists 
and statesmen for the improved condition of the masses after 
the war continue to ignore the central fact to which the history 
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of modern civilization points most emphatically, namely, that 
the positive checks to over-population—war, pestilence, and 
famine—must inevitably continue to operate with ever increas- 
ing severity.on this congested planet unless preventive checks 
are applied to limit the reproductive fertility of the human 
race. So long as the inefficient and poorer classes are encour- 
aged to excessive reproduction, the fit being taxed for the 
maintenance of their offspring, as in Great Britain to-day, there 
can be no hope of the individual State achieving security and 
prosperity, or of permanent peace among the nations.” 

~I an, Sir, &c., F. S. N. Rocue. 

Kincora, Lyme Regis. 





PALESTINE AND THE ZIONISTS. 
{To rue Eprror or THe “ Sprectator.’’) 

Srr,—I must needs confine myself to the statements made by 
Lord Sydenham in his letters and cannot deal here with the 
unquoted utterances of those whose testimony he invokes in 
his support. But I may perhaps be allowed to observe that 
the version given by the editor of the American World’s Work 
of the proceedings at the Cleveland Convention has evoked an 
emphatic contradition from the general secretary of the Zionist 
Organization of America; and that the statement made by the 
secretary of the Palestinian Arab Delegation, that the Sephardic 
Jews are on the side of the Arabs, has elecited a prompt denial 
from the Chief Rabbi and the other heads of the Sephardim in 
Palestine. The immigration of Jews into the country is ahso- 
intely essential for the fulfilment of the pledge of the British 
Government, embodied in the Treaty of Sévres, that the Jewish 
National Home is to be established in Palestine; and it has 
been conducted in strict accordance with the regulations enacted 
hy the Palestine Government. If any Bolshevik agitators 
have contrived to enter, they have done so for the purpose of 
thwarting the realization of Jewish national aspirations, and the 
interest of Zionism demands that they should be deported. 

I did not mean to suggest that only Jews have been killed in 
Palestine since the Balfour Declaration, but I maintain that 
the Arabs who were killed had only themselves to blame, as it 
was they who started the riots in Jerusalem last year and in 
Jaffa last May. Virearms were in the possession of Arabs as 
well as of Jews in Jerusalem, but the latter needed them solely 
for self-defence. Bombs were not used hy Jews in Jaffa, but 
they were used by Arabs, as was clearly shown in the evidence 
given before the Court of Inquiry. The Jaffa outrage was only 
part of a general plot organized by the Arabs, who also made 
almost simultaneous attacks in the first week of last May 
against the Jewish settlements in Petach Tikvah, Rehobcth, 
Kfar-Saba, and Hedera. At Petach Tikvah there were several 
thousand Arabs, who abused the white flag by firing on the 
British troops that arrived to rescue the colony, and those who 
were captured were found in possession of field-dressing—clear 
testimony that they were equipped as for war. None of these 
outrages was provoked by the Jews: they were all organized 
by the Arabs for the purpose of proving the unwisdom of the 
British Mandate and compelling the British Government to 
revoke the Balfour Declaration. 

If Palestine “ is now seething with unrest ” it is because the 
efiendis see that their position of power and privilege over the 
fellaheen must come to an end unless the British withdraw; 
because Arab nationalist agents frem Egypt and Syria are 
trying to stir up trouble in the interests of Pan-Arab aspira- 
tions; because the secret agents of a foreign Power, jealous 
of the British Mandate, are bent upon making mischief; 
because many of the higher officials, both civilian and military, 
of the Palestine Administration are either open or ill-concealed 
opponents of the British policy that they are paid to carry out; 
and because in England, too, there are politicians and news- 
papers that are trying to induce the Government to tear up its 
solemn pledge as though it were a scrap of paper. At present 
the defence of Palestine does not involve any additional cost 
to the British taxpayer, as the forces there are regular 
battalions of the Regular Army, and if they were not stationed 
in Palestine they would have to be stationed—and paid— 
elsewhere. But does Lord Sydenham think that if these troops 
were withdrawn there would be order and security? Are there 
order and security in Transjordania, where there is no Zionist 
question? And why his reactionary objection to Jewish officials 
in Palestine? May Jews hold Government positions in all parts 
of the British Empire, but not in their own ancestral country, 
which they helped to free from the Turk, and in which Great 
Britain is pledged to establish the Jewish National Home? 

Lord Sydenham refers approvingly to the brief period between 
the Young Turkey Revolution and the outbreak of war, during 
which Palestine was represented by a few deputies in the 
Constantinople Parliament. But how were these returned and 
what good did they do? The present Palestine Government has 
brought about more progressive reforms for the benefit of the 
Arabs within a year than those Palestinian deputies could have 
effected if their Parliament had lived twice as long. Was not 





~ 
Palestine before the war a byword for official corruption 
indolence, and incompetence? The political salvation of the 
country rests with an Administration that is loyal to the 
Balfour Declaration; its economic salvation—after centuries of 
sloth and desolation—rests with Jewish capital, labour, and 
enterprise. If there are any “grave troubles,” as Lord 
Sydenham foreshadows, they will be due not to the measures 
taken for the development of the country, but to the treacherous 
machinations that aim at its frustration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Zionist Central Offce, IsrarL Coney, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LONDON RATES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tae “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—As an inhabitant of the borough of Poplar for nearly 
twenty years, I read with interest your article on “ Poplar and 
the Rates” in the issue of August 6th, and cordially agree 
with much of it. The subject of “equalization of rates for 
London ” is a long-standing one, and if the action of the Poplar 
Council brings it to the fore they will have achieved something. 

London has reached its present position, the largest munici. 
pality in the world, by absorbing what were, within a few 
generations ago, surrounding hamlets and villages. In tho 
same way many other English cities have increased their 
boundaries, e.g., Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds. But in 
these cases the absorption of surrounding parishes and villages, 
many of them mainly working-class areas, has not prevented 
equal rates being made over the extended areas. The well-to-do 
employer in Leeds is still living in the same area as his work- 
people and, with them, sharing the burden of supporting the 
poor and needy of Leeds. Why should London alone be on a 
different footing, and the wealthy employer escape the heavier 
poor-rate which is necessarily entailed on a poorer district? 
Moreover, the fact that certain metropolitan boroughs consist 
almost entirely of the homes of the well-to-do, the poor workers 
having to live elsewhere, means that the rateable value of such 
boroughs is greatly enhanced as compared with those boroughs 
mainly inhabited by the working classes. In all other English 
towns rich and poor divide this responsibility for the unfor- 
tunate. 

Westminster, which you name in your article, is a glering 
example of the unfairness which has hitherto dominated 
London government. A hundred years ago the slums of West- 
minster were even worse than the slums of East London to-day. 
These slums have been gradually done away with, not at the 
expense of Westminster alone, but, as a “‘ metropolitan 
improvement,” the clearance has been a general charge on 
London, in which Poplar paid its share. The poor folk who 
inhabited these slums had to find residence elsewhere, princi- 
pally, no doubt, to the south and east of the City. Thus West- 
minster benefits in two ways: the class who may be a future 
burden on the poor-rate are driven away; the slums they once 
inhabited are covered with wide streets and huge buildings, 
ultimately greatly increasing the rateable value of West- 
minster.—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. Buiwey. 

274 Roman Road, E. 

[We agree that an-equalizing scheme is required for these 
rates of which the incidence is now very unfair, but it cannot 
come unless the various boroughs consent to restrictions of 
their independence, “A,” “B,” and “C,” who are sensible, 
cautious, and responsible persons, will not pay for the madcap 





unfettered prodigalities of “D,” “E,”’ and “F.”—Ep. 
Spectator.] 
reb CROSS CLINICS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—With reference to the recent correspondence in your 
columns on the future of Red Cross clinics, I think you will 
be interested to see the following letter from Sir Joseph Burn, 
general manager of the Prudential and actuary of the Pru- 
dential Approved Societies, in regard to the treatment of 

civilian patients in the Surrey Red Cross curative posts :— 

“ PrupENTIAL APPROVED Socterigs. 

Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 1, 9th August, 1921. 
Dear Mapam,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter with reference to the work of your curative posts im 
Surrey. In connexion with our approved societies we have 
had the opportunity of assisting some of our members to 
obtain treatment at your posts, and so satisfactory have the 
results been that we shall be happy to continue to consider 
applications from our members who have been recommended 
by their medical adviser to seek treatment through your 

institutions.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) J. Burx, Actuary. 

Mrs. St. Loe Strachey.” 

It is obvious that the extension by the Prudential of the 
benefits of massage and electrical treatment to panel patients 
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in approved cases is of great importance in regard to both the 
future of Red Cross clinics and the welfare of the civilian 
(Signed) Amy STRACHEY 


(Chairman, Sub-Committee _ 
of Curative Posts, Surrey Branch, B.R.C.S.). 


population.—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE COUNTRY HOUSES OF IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpscraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Although the owners of country houses in England will 
deeply feel the necessity for turning their loved places into 
public buildings, at least they have the comfort of knowing 
that just compensation will be paid. But what of us Southern 
loyalists who have seen our inherited homes burnt before our 
eyes, or commandeered and confiscated by the I.R.A. without 
one shilling of compensation to hope for? Both these occurrences 
have taken place in my family recently.—I am, Sir, &., 

Aw IrisHwoman. 





AMERICAN VIEW OF SINN FEIN. 

{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The enclosed copy of a letter by a member of the United 
States Senate, which has been forwarded to me from America, 
is of interest as giving an unbiased American view of the Sinn 
Fein movement in Ireland, and of its campaign of arson, pil- 
lage, and murder. I have verified the name of the writer as a 
member of the Senate, but not having his permission to do so, 
I refrain from giving his name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Henter. 


AN 


Wallsend Shipyard, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


“United States Senate, 23 June, 1921. 
My dear Sir,—I received your letter of June 15th. Of course, 
I agree with you neariy, if not quito altogether. I have no 
religious prejudices of any descriptior ; but I am an American, 
and I do not want to see the United States used as a ‘ cat’s paw 
to pull chestnuts from the fire’ for Sinn Fein Irish Catholics, 
who want to take the whip handle over Irish Protestants in 
Ireland, nor do I want to ‘ pull out any chestnuts ’ for Irishmen 
who want to use us as an instrument of their hate of England. 
No people have ever demonstrated their incapacity for self- 
government as fully as the Irish Sinn Fein have done lately, by 
a system of arson, pillage and assassination, which they choose 
to call ‘war.’ War—for us Southerrers, at any rate—was an 
open field, where we met the enemy breast to breast, and when 
we found that we could not do that we quit. We might have 
gone on for ever shooting Yankees from behind hedges and out 
of windows and off the roofs of houses, but that did not strike us 
as indicative of brave manhood or civilization—I am, with 

every expressién of regards, very truly yours, —_ —.” 





BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND JAPAN. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Tor some weeks your articles have shown an increasing 
tendency to be less than fair to our ally Japan in your desire 
to strengthen the friendly feeling between this country and 
the United States. In the note to Mr. Marston’s letter in your 
issue of August 13th you ignore the point of his argument. If 
Japan had not been on the side of the Allies in the late war 
not one American ship or regiment would have crossed the 





Atlantic.—I am, Sir, &c., C. FE. Geppes. 
17 Grosvenor Road, Bournemouth. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—As bearing upon your discussion of the use of the word 
“Commonwealth ” in relation to Virginia, I venture to quote a 
passage in President MHarding’s address at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, yesterday :— 

“We must combat the menace in the growing assumption 

that the State must support the people, for just government is 
merely the guarantee to the people of the right and opportunity 
to support themselves. The one outstanding danger of to-day 
is the tendency to turn to Washington for the things which are 
the tasks or the duties of the forty-eight Commonwealths which 
constitute the State.” 
Mr: Harding’s timely admonition against 
transcends in importance the question raised by your original 
correspondent, and it is pleasant to read in toalay’s New York 
Times this pertinent editorial comment upon it :— 

“That is the old Derocratie doctrine, too much abandoned 
or forgotten by many or most contemporary Democrats. That 
ought to be the American doctrine and practice. The contrary 
doctrine and practice mean a swollen, socialized Federal State, 
the starving of local self-government and initiative, unendurable 
taxation.’”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Providence, R.I., August 2nd. 


centralization 


G. A. B. 





BOND OF THE ENGLISH COMMON LAW. 
[To tae Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of July 16th entitled 

* President Harding’s Invitations” is very interesting to the 


THE 





American reader, and invites certain observations : The adminis 
tration of President Harding; more, the Government of the 
United States stands to-day hy an enormous plurality com- 
mitted to the principle that this is a government of laws, not 
of men. This principle dominates the treaty-making power as 
well as the foreign policies of the United States. It is rooted 
and founded in the liberties and the restraints of the common 
law as adopted by the Constitution as well as the law of nations 
and of the sea. Fundamentally there is no difference in 
principle between this sovereignty of law and the ancient securi- 
ties of tlie subjects of Great Britain, the unwritten Constitution 
of England. If the rejection of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations stands for anything in America, it is for the repudia- 
tion of the idea that a new order in world politics may he 
founded upon a body of international compacts and treaties. 
That “ new order” presaged upon the reverse side of the great 
seal of America is one of a common law, common to Great 
Britain and the United States, mutually obligatory, and which, 
as said hy my Lord Coke, is a social law receiving other laws 
into friendly correspondence. There is then a bond, higher 
than treaty, of paramount and supreme obligation binding upon 
the Mother Country and America constraining their world 
policies to perpetual accord, inviting always reciprocal obliga- 
tions and comity in other nations, and destined to overrule the 
aggression of any people whatsoever against the moral law of 
nations. In this hour of feverish anxiety and world revolution 
America meets Britain upon a common ground. It is the open 
invitation to bring world policies into accord with moral princi- 
ple. The relations that have formerly bound the nations are 
dissolving as this one law asserts its claim upon the Anglo- 
Saxon races, and, through their adherence to its principles, 
upon the nations of the earth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Warttra Srrvson. 
Metropolitan Club, 
Fifth Avenue & Sixtieth Street, New York. 





AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS. 
(To the Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Few readers of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s novels can fail to 
have noticed the habitual use of the word “naught.” The 
word is, no doubt, in common use in the Five Towns, and its 
use in conversations in Five Towns novels is, of course, quite 
proper. Mr. Bennett, however, makes use of this—in my 
opinion—ugly word with marked frequency in the descriptive 
passages of his books, and I have wondered whether this pecu- 
liarity may he attributable to a subconscious lapse on Mr 
Bennett’s part into the language of the people he describes with 
such success.—I am, Sir, &e., Tomas Burties. 
Horsham Club. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ Sprerator.’’] 
Smr,—I venture to add to the examples given by your corre- 
spondent. The word ingens is Virgil’s maid-of-all-work. 
Matthew Arnold was fond of “ moderate” and “ waste.” 
Wordsworth so often repeated himself that it is difficult to 
select his favourites. Perhaps the palm may be awarded to 
“universal,” “ pensive,” and “ mutual.” Whatever Oscar 
Wilde disliked was “ tedious’; what he admired was “ per- 
fectly amazing.” Francis Thompson could seldom avoid 
“ devisal,” “sanctuary,” and “dedicate.” It seems obvious 
that a word to which a writer constantly reverts must be, in 
some degree, the index of his thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
hr. J. Bours. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 





CLERICAL STIPENDS. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I feel I cannot let “Churchman’s” letter, published in 
your issue of July 30th, go by without comment. He compares 
the state of the clergy to-day with that of other professional 
and business men. I always think this comparison rather 
unfair. These last seven years, while such men have kept pace 
with the increased cost of living by means of increased fees 
and charges, the incomes of the clergy have remaine: 
stationary. Not only this, but professional and business me1 
instanced are usually able to increase their remuneration by 
their own endeavour. This possibility is denied the clergy 
except in a very small number of cases. It is common know: 
ledge also that the incomes of the higher orders of the Chureh 
are no more adequate to their needs and to the many calls 
upon their purses than are those of the parish priests. And 
by their “ needs”? Imean those as accepted by the ordinary man 
in the street. The question is, “Can a cleric with £200 or £500 
live in the same manner as any other man with the samo 
income,” and keep himself in sufficiently good trim (both 
physically and mentally) to enable him to discharge the duties 
I submit that he cannot. I believe that if 


of his office? 
had any expérience of the big industria! 


“ Churchman 
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parishes and their constant call both on the pocket and the 
physical and mental energy of the clergy he would at once agree 
with me.—I am, Sir, &c., LayMAN. 

P.S.—I leave out altogether the question of whether a clergy- 
man should, in fairness, be asked to live on this sum in view 
of the sacrifices he makes in so many cases. 





BADGERS. 

(To rue Epitor or tHe ‘“ SpecTaTor.”’) 
Sirn,—Your interesting article on “ Badger Ways” reminds me 
of an amusing incident which occurred about fifty years ago. 
Two of my brothers, when out for a walk one day (we were 
schoolboys then, and I am afraid occasionally perhaps not as 
kind to animals, ferae naturae, as we ought to have been) on the 
very Haldon Hill which you mention, and when passing 
through the hamlet of Harcombe (Chudleigh) they met a 
labourer with a sack thrown over his shoulder. He told them 
he had a badger in it, and they promptly bought it, sack and 
all, for half a crown, and took it home with them, meaning, 
as it was then late in the afternoon, to have some sport between 
it and some dogs next day. We at last got it shaken out of 
the sack—for it was very savage—into a large cask standing on 
end. In the corner of the garden was an empty barrel lying 
on its side which had once served as a dog-kennel, but no longer 
in use. The dog-chain and collar still lay there. By using 
some tongs to grip our friend by the nose and mouth, we got 
him safely housed for the night, and the collar so tightly 
fastened round the neck that we were almost afraid he might 
be throttled. On coming down next morning we found a large 
cavity dug out under the back door which led into the garden, 
the badger conspicuous by his absence, and the dog-collar lying 
on the ground.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Noyie. 

Teignmouth. 
[Well done, badger !—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—All naturalists will be delighted with your excellent 
article on “‘ Badger Ways” signed by Mr. Douglas Gordon. 
His hypothesis as to animals generally possessing a sixth sense, 
and the badger in particular having one by which he can 
locate unerringly the rabbit litter embedded three feet below 
him, is a good contribution. I would he could have discussed 
the vexed question of badgers” indifference to the absence of 
air, which seems vital to all other spiratores. I have followed 
up burrows to a point where it was evident air could not pass 
except by limited infiltration. Indeed, in your article the able 
writer makes the remark: “ His favourite dodge is to under- 
mine quantities of sand and so bury his line of retreat.” How 
does he breathe? The polar bear, inflated and regorged with a 
season's blubber, lies down at the foot of a rock for his winter 
sleep. Many feet of snow cover him; he breathes heavily 
through his long hibernation, but the very breath of his mouth 
and the heat of his body, ascending unceasingly through the 
snow, keeps open a tubelike channel down which the air reaches 
the ursine lungs; but what about the badger’s lungs? What 
happens to the badger where the burrow is twelve feet deep 
and the entrance blocked? That such an incident occurs is not 
in doubt! 

On one point I would venture to differ from your article. The 
writer brackets together the slaughter of lambs and the 
robbing of hen roosts, and adds: ‘‘ Such accusations are, of 
course, too absurd to bear a moment’s intelligent considera- 
tion.” I lived some years ago in a wild part of Cornwall, and 
the small farmers on the hillsides told me of their losses from 
badgers. ‘Thinking I knew something of natural history, I 
assured them the depredation was due to fox or polecat. How- 
ever, one morning I was told a badger had been “after the 
fowls.” The burrowing around and under my fowl-house left 
no doubt as to the sapper; only a strong wooden floer foiled 
his mining efforts. It happened that the local constable 
patrolled the moors at night accompanied by a powerful bull- 
dog. He had told me he always whistled off his dog when the 
dog came on a badger, “lest he were delayed by going to the 
dog’s rescue.” I had received this statement with the usual 
grain of salt! However, now I went to the constable and said 
I should he so deeply obliged if I could get, not any badger (I 
could get a carcase from any rabbit trapper for 1s.), but the 
identical badger caught red-handed. He agreed to send in the 
dog whenever he passed. Some days Jater the dog went in and 
gave the challenging bark; the policeman urged him on, and a 
terrible battle ensued. The constable hurried, but could not at 
first reach the combatants, who were under battens and 
firewood. At last he cleared the space, and by the light of his 
hull’s eye saw the bull-dog had the badger by the throat, and 
the badger was biting the broad chest of the dog. Unable to 
strike its head because of the proximity of the dog, he struck 
the badger with al) his might on the back with his truncheon, 
and the struggle was goon over. I examined the carcase, and 








though the neck was wet from the dog’s saliva and ruffled from 
the shaking, the skin did not seem punctured, but the dog’s 
chest had eight little holes from which drops of blood were 
dripping, and his left front leg and paw were badly mauled. 
Neither the constable nor myself had any doubt how the combat 
would have ended had it been carried on to a finish. The dog 
recovered in a wonderfully short time, and the badger, a 
beautiful specimen of a well-marked boar, is now over my 
table as I write, 

The badger is an omnivore, and though it is true he does 
little depredation in the fastnesses where he is generally 
found, he does considerable damage to small farmers whose 
fields happen to be near his haunts. He travels great distances, 
in company, by night. He is particularly fond of barley, and 
spoils more than he devours by constant tracks across the 
crop, and apparently rolling, with his fellows, in the moonlight 
in a mere joie de virre.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bassingham Rectory, Lincoln. ARUNDELL Leagey, 





WEASELS AND A MOTOR-CAR. 

{To rue Environ or tae “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—The following extract from = letter received a few days 
ago may interest you and your readers :— 

*“‘ When we were driving down Frant Hill two young weasels 
crossed the road, and the gold bug (Morgan runabout) ran over 
one of them. I looked back and, seeing it was only wounded, I 
pulled up, and V. got out to finish it. As he did 60 it recovered 
and ran back into the grass at the side of the road. V. went 
towards it, but before he reached it the other one trotted hack 
in front of V.’s nose, seized the wounded one by the back of the 
neck, and dragged it across the road again and up the bank. It 
then seemed to recover completely, and they both ran off 
together.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 

East Knoyle, Wilis. 


F. §. Uswis. 








POETRY. 


——= 

THE RIVER HOUSE. 
From tower that seemed in sunset living stone, 
From shining tower and happy glowing tree, 
From russet roofs with the last glories burned, 
Out to the watermeads the lovers turned, 
And thin mists hatched along the lea 
Where they were walking lone. - 


The mists from marshy hollows rose and rolled, 
The sun dipped down, the weir was heard again ; 
And in the colder light the bell tower frowned 
Above the housetops in old apathy drowned. 

Sad swayed the oak, and autumn’s coming thon 
His secret voice foretold. 


But they are gone, and crost the bridge, and far 
They see the water hoarding up the light. 

They wrap themselves about with earnest lov: 
And feel nor mist neither the sun's remove, 
Then pass into their cottage in delight, 

And thence the bleak night bar. 


For love dare tarry by the loneliest fen 
Nor trembles though the mist riso evil thence, 
Nor listens to the water speaking clear 
In exultation at the ancient weir— 
‘*The summer’s gone, the recompense— 
Well may brave oaks quail then.” 
And I upon my solitary way 
While the huge shadow fell, I had my love, 
The lonely lands, the dim airs, murmur strange 
Of midnight bade me like the wildfire range 
By dark town, ruin, delph, and grove 
With the spirit of swift decay. 

EpmMuND BLUNDEN. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correapondence” or Articles ars signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expreased or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘ Letters to ths 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters eubmitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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THE THEATRE. 


oe 


“THE TRUMP CARD” AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 
(Adapted from the French by Arthur Wimperis.) 


—_— 


At last London has got a really witty and amusing farce, acted 
with cleverness and humour. Mr. Wimperis has not left a 
single bleak patch in his play, and the actors take full 
advantage of the copious and sparkling material that they 
are given, 

I shall not attempt to outline the plot; that would be unfair, 
for in the chess problems which it presents resides a proper 
proportion of the entertainment. The three salient features 
of the play are the wit of the dialogue and the inimitable acting 
of Mr. Jack Buchanan as the hero and of Mr. Deverell, who, 
the reader will remember, previously made so delightful the 
part of the Earl of Clinchem in The Young Visiters, The author 
and these two turn the oldest devices, such as the kicking 
of a man downstairs and the gradual inebriation of another, 
to favour and to prettiness. Nothing could have been better 
than Mr. Deverell’s gradual, quiet, gentlemanlike intoxication. 
The note of his part throughout is that of bright, squeaky 
inadequacy. He and Mr. Jack Buchanan are in the midst 
of a fine imbroglio in which their wives very justly suspect 
the integrity of their conduct. The most delicately balanced 
explanations have to be made. Mr. Buchanan goes away to 
have a bath, and comes back to find that Mr. Deverell has 
let an extraordinary number of cats out of bags. “‘ Of course,”’ 
he exclaims in self-reproach, “I ought never to have left him 
lying about here by himself.” ‘‘ When Caesar came back to 
Rome,” exclaims the valet on another occasion, “‘ he vowed 
to make the land fit for Neros to live in.’ Mr. Buchanan’s 
part is that of a man, ever ready, ever resourceful, the juggler 
who can balance three or four affairs without letting his right 
hand know what his left hand is squeezing. To the varied 
and agonizing complications and crises through which he is 
obliged to pass Mr. Buchanan gives the most amusing 
emphasis, 


The student of acting, who must by no means miss this piece, 
ought specially to observe Mr. Buchanan’s dexterous use of the 
powers of acrobatic behaviour which he has learnt on the variety 
stage. All kinds of little accomplishments, which would at 
first sight seem quite inappropriate to farce or comedy, are 
made to add their quota to the fizz and joie de vivre of the 
whole affair. The three principal women’s parts were very 
well acted. Miss Margaret Bannerman appears at the beginning 
to be a little irritatingly ingénue as the wife, but I think most 
of the audience would agree that her reading of the part justifies 
itself as the piece progresses, 


Miss Muriel Pope as the sleuth-hound female who finally 
unmasks her own and her friend’s errant husband is a well- 
conceived and well-portrayed character, and it was clever to 
make her quite a young woman. Miss Kyrle Bellew was 
excellent in the unnecessarily short part of the dancer, 
“The Great Carmen.” Her Cockney accent was beyond 
praise, as was that of Mr. Charles Groves, who played 
the part of the valet. In fact, the only two actors 
who did not live up to their opportunities were Mr. Eric 
Lewis and Mr. Norman Page as a fussy little ex-colonel 
and an old K.C. respectively. Here is another interesting 
point for those who care for acting. All the four principal 
men very properly exaggerated the characteristics of the types 
which they represented. A farce is essentially a distorting 
mirror, and it fails unless it contains an element of satire. 
While the two younger men exaggerated successfully, the two 
older men never rose beyond adequacy. I said that there 
were no bleak places, but, unfortunately, the last half of the 
last act drags a little, yet it is easy to think of several ways 
in which what is now a flat end might be improved. But 
this is a minor point. Her> at last is a farce in which the 
technical skill of both playwright and principal actors is a 
perpetual joy, a play which realizes that it dare be clever 
without ever for a moment forcing the audience to abandon 
the delights of mental shirt sleeves that should be inseparable 
from farce. 


I for one shall go to see The Trump Card again at the 
first opportunity, Tarn, 





BOOKS. 


ge 
THE TRAGEDY OF LORD KITCHENER.* 

Lorp Esuer is one of those amateurs destined to make the 
professional man of letters despair. Lord Esher has no doubt 
written countless memoranda and semi-State documents and 
a good many newspaper and magazine articles, but he has 
written very few books. Yet in spite of his apparent inex- 
perience, he now comes before the public with what from the 
point of view of “ polite letters” may be described as an 
extremely fine achievement. He has done exactly what heset out 
to do, which is, after all, the highest literary test that can be 
applied to an author. Lord Esher did not undertake to write 
a Life of Lord Kitchener, or a complete analysis of his character, 
or a detailed history of Lord Kitchener's ‘share in the Great 
War. He has, as his title shows, a much narrower terrain. 

His object is to show how and why Lord Kitchener failed— 
the word is too strong, but as we have to write shortly we cannot 
use any other. He failed because (1) he was too old for the 
tremendous task he had undertaken; (2) his training did not 
fit him for the work of conducting a modern European war ; 
(3) he did not in the least understand his colleagues in the 
great crisis of the war; and (4) those colleagues did not under- 
stand him. 

The whole of this mental and moral imbroglio ended in the 
death of Lord Kitchener under circumstances more sensational 
than have overtaken any modern great man of action. Lord 
Kitchener did not perish by the sword or by a bullet in the 
field. He did not perish in a petty fortress and by an unknown 
hand like Charles XII. of Sweden. He did not die by the 
hand of an assassin. He perished by what can only be described 
as a pure accident of the sea—by a mine detached by a storm 
from its minefield. There were a thousand chances against 
the mine hitting any vessel, and perhaps a hundred thousand 
chances against that vessel being the warship which was carrying 
Lord Kitchener to Russia. 

The heart of the tragedy, however, was not in the mine or 
the storm, but in the failure of Lord Kitchener, first to under- 
stand and then to adapt himself to his environment. It is 
this sad sequence of moral and intellectual blindness with 
which Lord Esher deals so admirably. In doing so he contrives 
to give us a picture vivid and sympathetic, and yet at the 
same time one which we believe to be in essentials exactly true. 
In making the image, anima figura, of Lord Kitchener's mind, 
which is what the critical biographer has to do, he has been as 
skilful as a Lawrence in catching the likeness, in conveying 
to us the extreme characteristic impression of the man he 
writes about. No one with any power of appreciation or of the 
weighing of character who ever talked with Lord Kitchener, 
or, much more, who had known him, will deny the general 
truth of the analysis. 

Lord Kitchener had a slow mind, but a powerful mind; a 
detached mind, but not an original mind; a mind curiously 
aloof and primitive in its working, and yet a mind that was 
easily touched on its emotional side. The solitude in which 
his youth and a great deal of his middle life were passed, and 
the fact that he spent a long time in contact with Orientals 
and in the Eastern atmosphere, made him suspicious. But 
suspicion always clouds the mind, and is always a bad key to 
unlock the heart of Englishmen. Again, Lord Kitchener, 
though in some ways very simple-minded, was also exceedingly 
rusé, He often proved himself a magnificent diplomatist, but 
he was of the Oriental rather than of the Western type. It 
would not be fair to call him an intriguer, but he was a master 
both passive and active of the diplomacy which adopts the 
machinery of intrigue. In diplomacy, and especially in that 
kind of diplomacy which is statecraft and not mere treaty- 
making, he can be best understood when described as the 
exact opposite to Lord Cromer. All this, well set forth by 
Lord Esher, is common knowledge to those who knew Lord 
Kitchener or had to do with his policy. What is new, but 
equally truce, is Lord Esher’s comment. In it he shows that 
the real clue to the labyrinth of Kitchener’s mind was the fact 
that he cared little for men, though a great deal for things. 

‘“‘ Porsistently he cared for things—objets, as the French call 
them—and this form of self-indulgence is perhaps rarely 
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combined with a love for human beings. He loved Broome, 
which was the work-of his hands, and worked Fitzgerald as hard 
among the rose-trees there as among.-his letters at York House. 
Once he said: ‘Tell your French friends not to give me the 
Legion of Honour, which I am told they intend to do; but 
persuade them to send me two pieces of Gobelins tapestry out 
of the Garde Meuble.’ He cared nothing for decorations except 
in so far as they would adorn Broome. On another occasion 
he told a friend who had offered him some books for the Broome 
library, whose empty shelves yawned at him as a stimulus for 
acquisition: ‘Give me old bindings; the books don’t matter.’ 
And yet it is doubtful whether he had ever thought of living 
at Broome, so loud in his blood was the call of the East. 
That Lord. Kitchener was a rare type is certainly true; that 
his was an abiding influence cannot be urged ; nor did he ever 
pretend, like Gordon, to inspire large and true ideals. But 
the impress of his character upon myriads of human beings of 
diverse races, in the lands where hie life-work was mainly done, 
was deeply felt. 


Thero aro moments in K.’s life ‘which I like to remember ; 

his Bago at Khartoum when he stood on the spot where 
Gordon fell ; hia growling admission to a friend who like him had 
cried when the Mutiny veterans marched past at Lord Curzon’s 
Durbar; the tone of his voice when he spoke of ‘ Birdie’ ; 
the joy of battle in his eyes as described by one who saw him 
in the front trenches at Anzac; and finally my own memory 
of him as I saw him at Calais, when I had driven through a 
wild storm from Hazebrouck—great gusts of wind sweeping 
over the gloomy town—where he was meeting, in one of the 
last full discussions, the political leaders of the Western Powers. 
A few yards away, lashed to the pier, was the destroyer 
which was to take him home. When towards evening his tall 
cloaked figure appeared, he stood like Saul, ‘ from his head and 
shoulders and upwards, higher than any of the people.’ A few 
moments later he had moved away end was lost in the mist and 
spray of the angry sea.” 
That is a really brilliant piece of analysis. The passage 
which precedes it is almost as good. In it Lord Esher quotes 
Lord Cromer as saying of his Egyptian colleague that, “ while 
incapable of great initiative, he was an incomparable agent.” 
Lord Esher adds the following comment :— 

“Like many uncultured men, he was apt to teke himself es 
the measure of the world, so that his task, when he attempted 
to disentangle the opinion of a colleague from his character, 
was complicated by his own furtive mind. By the light of his 
inexperience he waa far too apt to judge the motives and opinions 
of a colleague like Mr. Balfour, who for his part, with wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, made no pretence of being able 
to understand Lord Kitchener.” 

That is a good comment, nay a profound one. It is in reality 
an illustration of what Bacon meant when he said that reading 
made a full man. 

The biography of Henry VII. contains the significant sentence, 
“Of his pleasures there is no report.” That is also true of 
Lord Kitchener as it stands, but more important is the fact 
that of the books he read “there is no report.” The present 
writer, who knew something of the man, and a great deal of 
many of his friends, never once heard it said that he liked 
this or that book, or this or that great character of history, 
or that he expressed this or that view of the great events upon 
which the world and its affairs had turned at critical moments. 
Of Lord Cromer a thousand opinions may be quoted on every 
great name in history and literature, and on every event from 
the Syracusan expedition to the street fighting in Paris in 
1848, or to Lincoln’s handling of the attempted peace negotiations 
with the South. He was a full man if ever there was one. 
One got plenty of comments. from Lord Kitchener upon matters 
which had come within his own direct experience, but very 
little light upon the past. 


ENGLISH PROSE.* 

WE are grateful to Mr. Peacock for his English prose selections. 
They are exceedingly well made, and they go a long way towards 
being comprehensive. Assuming, which we may safely do, 
that the three remaining volumes are carried out in the same 
spirit as these two, we shall obtain a miniature library which 
will be the delight of every wandering scholar. The books will 
go into one’s pocket, the type is good, and the paper as satisfac- 
tory as can be expected in the melancholy circumstances in which 
men have at present to pubiish and read. No one now expects, 
and perhaps no one will ever see again, the reprints at 6d. or ls. 
which used to delight us. No one, then, will consider 2s. 6d. 
net per volume an excessive price in the year 1921. If the 
paper is a little grey, the print is clear and does not show through 
from the reverse. 

The chief excellence of the 





book is that the editor 
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has not yielded to the temptation to print snippets 
When he makes a selection it is ample enough to give us a heart y 
taste of the book and author quoted. For example, the long 
passage which he gives from John Lyly’s Euphues, though it 
will be known to many readers, cannot fail to impress 
upon us Lyly’s great qualities. He is a writer who has 
suffered more from literary textbooks and manuals than almost 
any other in our language. The textbooks generally give g 
few scathing remarks about the affectation or what they are 
sometimes pleased to call the effeminacy of Lyly’s style, 
and describe how it became the fashion to parley Euphuism 
in the Court of Elizabeth, and so on for ten or twenty lines, 
The reader is therefore left with the general impression that 
Lyly was nothing but a literary fop. As a matter of fact, he 
was one of the most exquisite of lyrical writers, a man whose 
work was fit to stand in the pages of the Greek Anthology, a 
fascinating dramatist, and a prose writer of rare quality. 

Take, for example, the well-known passage in praise of Eng- 
land. There is, of course, a certain quaintness and preciousness 
of phrase, but how limpid and alluring is the language ! 


“They want no tin nor lead; there groweth iron, steel and 
copper, and what not, so hath God ble sed that country, as it 
should seem not only to have sufficient to serve their own turns, 
but also others’ necessities, whereof there was an old saying, all 
countries stand in need of Britain, and Britain of none. Their 
air is very wholesome and pleasant, their civility not inferior 
to those that deserve best, their wits very sharp and quick, 
although I have heard that the Italian and the Frenchman have 
accompted them but gross and dull pated, which I think came 
not to pass by the proof they made of their wits, but by the 
Englishman's report. For this is strange (and yet how true 
it is there is none that ever travelled thither but can report) that 
it is always incident to an Englishman to think worst of his own 
nation, either in learning, experience, common reason or wit, 
preferring always a stranger rather for the name than the 
wisdom. I for mine own part think that in all Europe there 
are not lawyers more learned, divines more pr found, physicians 
more expert than are in England. But that which most allureth 
a stranger is their courtesy, their civility, and good entertain- 
ment. I speak this by experience, that I found more courtesy 
in England among those I never knew, in one year, than I have 
done in Athens or Italy among those I ever loved in twenty.” 

Mr. Peacock does full justice to that splendid and trenchant 
warrior in words, Roger Ascham, and makes one feel his great- 
ness to the full. ‘Take the following marvellous passage from 
the Torophilus. Here is the account of the dangers of dicing 
with professional players. The steel-sharp directness in the 
prose is thrilling. It is hardly the kind of stuff to be expected 
from a schoolmaster. Dr. Abbott would have cut it to ribbons, 
and yet how vivid and how manly it is! 

** Now if a simple man happen once in his life to win of such 
players, then will they either entreat him to keep them company 
while he hath lost all again, or else they will use the most devilish 
fashion of all; for one of the players that standeth next him 
shall have a pair of false dice and cast them out upon the board ; 
the honest man shall take them and cast them, as he did the 
other, the third shall espy them to be false dice, and shall cry out 
Haro! with all the oaths under God, that he hath falsely won 
their money, and then there is nothing but ‘ Hold thy throat 
from my dagger’; then every man layeth hand on the simple 
man and taketh all their money from him, and his own also, 
thinking himself well that he scapeth with his life.” 


It is worth labouring through an acre of muddled parenthesis to 
get to such a sentence as “ Hold thy throat from my dagger.” 
We are delighted to find that, in addition to the marvellous 
passage on “ Death” from Ralegh’s Universal History, we are 
given a noble slice from “The Discovery of Guiana.” Very 
delightful is the account of the civility and good behaviour of 
Ralegh’s force to the natives. It was in strong contrast to that 
which they received from the Spaniards. But better worth 
quoting is the enchanting account of the valley of the Orinoco :— 


“On both sides of this river we passed the most beautiful 
country that ever mine eyes beheld; and whereas all that we 
had seen before was nothing but woods, prickles, bushes and 
thorns, here we beheld plains of twenty miles in length, the grass 
short and green, and in divers parts groves of trees by them- 
selves as if they had been by all the art and labour of the world so 
made of purpose; and still, as we rowed, the deer came down 
feeding by the water’s side as if they had been used to a keeper's 
call. Upon this river there were great store of fowl, and of 
many sorts; we saw in it divers sorts of strange fishes and of 
marvellous bigness, but for Lagartos it exceeded, for there were 
thousands of those ugly serpents, and the people call it for the 
abundance of them the river of Lagartos in their language. 
I had a negro, a very proper young fellow, that leaping out of 
the galley to swim in the mouth of this river was in all our 
sights taken and devoured with one of those Lagartos.” 


Ralegh, like all Englishmen, felt the fascination of landscape. 
How delightful is the country gentleman touch in the picture 
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of the deer coming down to the water side! It seems almost 
an anticipation of what is one of the most fascinating couplets 
in Byron. In the last canto in “Don Juan” we are told how 
““The branching stag swept down with all his herd 
To quaff a brook which murmured like a bird.” 
Mr. Peacock does full justice, we are glad to.say, to the inimi- 
table Burton. Here is the charming description of the lovers’ 


farewell :— 

* And if thou be in love, thou wilt say so, too, Et longum 
formosa vale (farewell, sweetheart), vale carissima Argenis, &c. 
Farewell, my dearest Argenis, once more farewell, farewell. 
And though he is to: meet her by compact, and that very shortly, 
perchance to-morrow, yet loath to depart, he'll take his leave 
again, and again, and then come back again, look after, and 
shake his hand, wave his hat afar off. Now gone, he thinks it 
long till he see her again, and she him, the clocks are :surely 
set back, the-hour’s past. . . . She looks out at window still to 
see whether he come, and by report Phyllis went nme times 
to the seaside that day to see if her — were approach- 
ing, and Troilus to: the city gates, to look for his Creisseid. She 
is ill at ease, and sick till she see him again, peevish in the mean- 
time, discontent, heavy, sad, and why comes ‘he not ? where is 
he ? why breaks he promise ? why tarries he so long? sure he 
is not well; sure he hath some mischance, sure he forgets him- 
self and me, with infinite sueh. And'then confident again, up 
she gets, out she looks, listens and inquires, hearkens, kens ; 
every man afar off is sure he, every stirring in the street, now he 
is there, that’s he, male aurorae, male soli dicit, dejeraique, &c., 
the longest day that ever was; 8s» she raves, restless and im- 
patient.” 

We have devoted all our review to Vol. I., and yet there are 
quite as good things in the second volume. The quotations 
from South’s sermons are well made, but we wish that we could 
have had a little more out of that on “the plainness of speech.” 
Our chief criticism of this volume is, however, that more use 
ought to have been made of the Revolutionary pamphlets. “‘ Kill- 
ing No Murder” ought certainly to have been laid under con- 
tribution, for there is nothing better in the whole range of our 
political prose. Next, Lilburne, the chief of the Levellers, 
one of the greatest pamphleteers that ‘ever lived, should have 
been represented. 

There is a good passage from Halifax’s “Character of a 
Trimmer,” but there should certainly have been four or five 
pages from that fascinating and seven-times-distilled elixir 
of biography, “The Character of Charles IL.” The Pope 
selections are very good. The “Description of an Ancient 
English Country Seat” is admirable, but where is Pope’s 
“Dedication of the Rape of the Lock’? 

It is, however, ungracious to grumble, for on our own showing 
Mr. Peacock has spread a rare banquet before his readers. It 
will be most interesting to see how he deals with the Victorians. 
Let us hope the Queen’s early Diaries wherein she Boswellized 
Lord Melbourne will not be overlooked. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY.* 

Taz man who can write with grace and humour about so 
apparently tedious a.subject as the duties of a trustee is a rare 
bird, but we have caught him in this little book. The anony- 
mous author thinks that the average man who blindly commits 
himself to the labours and obligations of trusteeship is generally 
betrayed by vanity, or by good nature, or by inexperience. He 
adds :— 

“By the time the first is satisfied, the second exhausted, 

and the third schooled, we are tightly harnessed up to our 
load and being driven by masters (and mistresses, bless them !) 
who are as impatient of our jaded paces as we are of their 
importunities and follies.” 
The author meditates on the ironic fact that the qualities which 
make men most willing to accept, or least capable of refusing, 
the honorary offices of executor and trustee are not those 
which best fit them for the job. The statement that vanity, 
good nature, or inexperience betrays us may seem at first sight 
rather summary, but let us look into it. 

Take vanity. There are people who feel a little hurt when 
Brown, looking round for trustees and executors among his old 
friends, commits the care of his fortune to Jones and Robinson 
and not to them. Besides, there is another kind of vanity 
which positively enjoys having the custody and control of 
wealth. The author, who is always happy in quotation, points 
out that that kind of vanity was at work in Rhoda Fleming’s 
uncle, Anthony Hackbut, who ended by robbing Boyne’s Bank. 
Then consider good nature, which is by far the worthiest of the 
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“ disqualifying qualities.” It isa handicap for a trustee because 
his principal duty is to hold the balance with inflexible imparti- 
ality. “‘ An immense number of breaches of trust are committed 
out of good nature and sheer inability to say ‘No.’” The 
author adds :— 

“The logical conclusion appears to be that the ideal private 
trustee can never be met with, because if he had all the desired 
qualifications he would not be a trustee. ‘The nearest thing 
to him is the rich, leisured, prudent, honest man, who makes 
a hobby of book-keeping and is prepared to commit judicious 
breaches of trust with his eyes open and at his own expense. 
But he, after all, is not so much a trustee as a fairy godfather.” 

The author goes on to the terrible problem of interpreting 
the real wishes of the testator. ‘‘ It would appear,” he remarks 
caustically, “that in the estimation of many beneficiaries the 
best trustee is he who has least respect for the provisions, 
expressed or implied, of his trust when these happen to run 
counter to the particular beneficiary's wishes.” The author 
very truly says that it is a natural foible among near relations 
of the testator to believe that his instructions are more faith- 
fully recorded in memories of alleged conversations than in the 
will itself, 

“ An executor’s duties are, Heaven knows, often difficult and 
invidious enough as things are: what they would be if extraneous 
parole evidence of the testator’s intention were admissible one 
shudders to think.” 

It is on record that a labouring man left a will expressed in 
these terms: “I leave my property to be divided in equal 
parts among all my relations. N.B.—Anyone who makes a 
fuss or kicks up a row is not to have any.” One can imagine 
the turbulence excited by this explicit and calming injunction. 

The author describes in detail the procedure of proving a 
will; discusses the difference between the “ capital” and the 
“income” of an estate; gives cautionary advice on buying 
and selling investments; discusses the problem of paying out 
income and annuities from an estate; and finally expounds the 
great advantages and the minor disadvantages of employing 
the Public Trustee. Directly a man becomes an executor he 
is the legal personal representative of the testator. He stands, 
as it were, in the dead man’s shoes. Not even the dead man’s 
wife or children may deal with any part of the estate without 
his consent or approval. Even the duty of burying the dead 
fais upon him, although, of course, it is usual to leave the 
arrangements to the family. The author says that there is 
always risk that expenses may be incurred which the executor 
cannot legally defray out of the estate. Orders for mourning, 
for example, are sometimes rather lavishly given under the 
impression that the estate will pay. It is awkward, too, for 
an executor when he discovers that little personal belongings 
of the testator—watch, chain, rings, &c.—have. been given away 
before he came on the scene. When executors and trustees 
are given considerable discretion in disposing of or retaining 
investments, the responsibility and anxiety may be very great 
indeed. Suppose the testator, wishing, as most testators do 
wish, that his successors should enjoy as nearly as possible as 
large an income as he had himself, allows the executors or 
trustees to postpone the conversion of “ wasting and hazardous ” 
investments, or to make investments which, but for a special 
provision in the will, would have been banned as non-trustee 
investments. The unhappy trustee must keep a hazardous 
investment under practically continuous review. If he makes 
investments which are not strictly trustee investments, he has, 
as the author puts it, to back his own judgment. “If his 
action is by and by impugned, the burden of proving that he 
acted reasonably, prudently, and diligently will be upon him.” 
Of course he may call in expert advice, but the ultimate 
responsibility rests upon him none the less. 

The author apologizes for printing a catalogue of platitudes 
in giving his advice about investments, but really such platitudes 
cannot be repeated too often. The folly of the world has.even 
yet not been fully explored. He writes very sensibly on the 
subject of holding or selling securities which have fallen in value. 

‘* Another reason often urged for not selling is, not that the 
shares have done well and stand at a good price, but that (on 
the eontrary) they cost more than they would fetch if sold, 
and therefore would show ‘a loss on realisation.’ This is an 
example of the fallacy, already glanced at in the last chapter, 
that no loss is incurred so long as a depreciated investment is 
retained, but that the moment it is sold, then a loss is sustained 
on it. We have seen that there is a sense in which depreciation 
which is due to a rise in the money value of commodities generally 


is not an-aetual loss or wasting of the trust fund; but that is 
not the case now under consideration. Of course, a trustee 
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ought not, if he can help it, to sell during what he may be com- 
petently advised is a brief period of abnormal depression in 
the particular security, but to cling to an investment simply 
because it has gone down, and may possibly some day go up 
again, is mere foolish gambling. A simple test to apply to any 
such proposal is this: Suppose you did not hold this particular 
investment, but had in your possession a sum of trust money 
equal to its present market value, would you be prepared to 
put it into the stock or shares in question? If you would not, 
our faith in its future appreciation is no more than a pious 
ope.” 
It is common for people to talk about “ averaging” when 
they buy at a low price more shares of the kind which they 
had previously bought at a higher price. But the phrase is 
strictly misapplied. The author explains that a similar fallacy 
is the habit of talking about “spreading risks” in trustee 
securities. Of course, in speculative investments it is a very 
sound rule not to put “all your eggs in one basket,” but when 
you are dealing with ordinary Government securities which 
cannot disappear without the disappearance of the British 
Empire, there is no greater degree of safety obtained by putting 
the money into a large variety of stock. The only result is to 
increase the labours of the unhappy trustee. Of course this 
truth leaves untouched the unhappy fact that, although the 
British Empire shows no signs of collapse, times have changed 
and gilt-edged securities all round have now perhaps only 
half the value which they used to have. 

It is said that Lord Romilly at one time made it a rule that 
he would not appoint either a relation or a solicitor as a trustee 
because most breaches of trust were committed by one or the 
other. He had to abandon his rule not merely because his 
charge against solicitors as a body was unjust, but because so 
many trusts were brought before him in which nobody but a 
relation or a solicitor could be found to act. In any case, it is 
undesirable that any trustee should be in a position to remunerate 
himself in proportion to the profits of a trust. That principle 
is altogether bad. It cannot be wondered at that the office 
of the Public Trustee has had a prodigiously rapid growth. 
Such a department had been long needed. The author, sum- 
ming up the advantages and disadvantages in employing the 
Public Trustee, says that ‘‘go large an office cannot be free 
from the inherent defects of its magnitude. There is a tendency 
to slowness in action and there are occasional evidences of an 
imperfect co-ordination of functions.” In the last few years 
many of the responsible officials in all departments have had 
too much to do, After declaring that in theory the Public 
Trustee is almost the ideal trustee since he is immortal, good 
for any amount for which he may become liable, and free from 
profit-making, the author says :— 

“In practice everything depends upon the efficiency of his 
organisation and the quality of his staff. A bad system, laxity 
in supervision, slackness and inefficiency in the work of indi- 
viduals, and extravagance in expenditure, would neutralise 
all the theoretical advantages, and make the Public Trustee, 
instead of the best, one of the very worst of trustees. In such 
an institution the price of efficiency is eternal vigilance, but 
it does not seem that the risk of a future deterioration in the 
standards of the Department is a substantial one. Apart from 
the sense of duty in Civil servants, and the fact that bad work 
is in the performance the most irksome of all, the Public Trustee 
is really much more amenable to criticisms and complaints (if 
they are well founded) than any private trustee. The private 
trustee is, after all, answerable only to the Courts; the Public 
Trustee is equally subject to their jurisdiction, and is also, as a 
public officer, liable to be called to account by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, by the Treasury, and by Parliament. Moreover, since 
the Public Trustee Office is absolutely dependent for the business 
which keeps it going upon the voluntary resort to it of individuals, 
its relation to the public is more analogous to that of an ordinary 
business-house to its customers than that of an administrative 
Government office to the taxpayers, and it is inconceivable 
that this fundamental distinction should not be reflected in 
@ constant anxiety and endeavour to gain and keep their 
goodwill.” 





AND GREEK MEDICINE IN 
ROME.* 

Nzver more than at the present time, when a heady ferment 
is working among mankind and threatening with destruction 
thoughts and ideals and the product of centuries of struggle, was 
the calming, clarifying influence of history to be desired. This 
need of historical knowledge is to be detected everywhere, 
not least in medicine, which has made such wondrous strides 
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during the past seventy years that the medical student is threat. 
ened with mental dyspepsia, or, should he escape that, is prone 
to overestimate medicine’s advance and in rash over-confidence 
to fall into many a pitfall which a consideration of the lessons o/ 
history might have enabled him to avoid. Until recently. 
however, medical history has been much neglected by the medica] 
profession ; and in view of the dryness of many of the modern 
historical compilations, excellent as they may be as books of 
reference, one cannot be altogether surprised at this state of 
affairs. An accusation of dryness could not be justly brought 
against the authors of these two groups of FitzPatrick lectures ; 
certainly by no stretch of imagination could one describe Profes. 
sor Browne's lectures on Arabian medicine’ as dry ; indeed, they 
are extremely fascinating, seeming to exhale an Oriental atmo. 
sphere, and suggesting here and there stories from The Arabiay 
Nights. This impression is heightened, but only heightened, 
by the Arabic names and Arabic script dispersed throughout 
the pages of the book into which the four lectures have been 
gathered. 

Arabian medicine, which, as the lecturer points out, was 
mainly the work of neither Arabs nor even Mohammedans, 
but of Syrians, Hebrews, or Persians of the Christian, Jewish, or 
Magian faith, is of the greatest interest to the student of medica! 
history, as by it the torch of Greek medicine—it is true with its 
effulgence greatly dimmed—was kept aflame throughout the 
Dark Ages until the dawn of the Renaissance. It is recalled 
in these pages that more than a century before the birth of the 
prophet Mohammed the Byzantine intolerance had driven 
the Nestorians to seek refuge in Persia, bringing with them much 
of the ancient Greek learning; but the acquisition of this 
learning was greatly stimulated by the Abbasid Caliphs of 
Baghdad, under whose fostering care learned men were attracted 
to their courts, and the translation of Greek manuscripts inte 
Arabic was encouraged, nay, more, was commanded. Some 
Greek manuscripts, lost to us in the original, are preserved in 
Arabic translations, seven books of Galen’s Anatomy being 
among the number. 

It would appear that many of the earlier translations were 
made from Greek into Syriac, and from the latter language 
Arabic translations were made later. These translations and re- 
translations are a cause of great difficulty to the modern investi- 
gator, and a knowledge of this fact should make us appreciate 
to the full the care and trouble Professor Browne must have 
devoted to the preparation of his interesting lectures. The author 
quotes M. Pognon as writing: “The Syriac version of the 
aphorisms contained in my manuscript is a very faithful—or 
rather, too faithful—translation of the Greek text ; sometimes, 
indeed, it is a literal translation absolutely devoid of sense.” 
And again: “The Syrian translators, when they found a 
difficult passage, too often contented themselves with rendering 
each Greek word by a Syriac word without in any way seeking 
to write an intelligible sentence. . . . In short, I believe that 
when they did not understand a Greek word the translators did 
not hesitate to transcribe it in Syriac characters, leaving their 
readers to conjecture the meaning of these barbarisms which 
they had created.” This same fault, the lecturer shows, is to 
be found in the translations from the Arabic into Latin of 
mediaeval times, and of this an amusing example is given in 
the first lecture: ‘ Thus the first section of the first discourses 
of the first part of the third book of Avicenna’s great Qanvin is 
entitled in the Latin version Sermo Universalis de Sodé, but who, 
not having the original before him, could divine that “soda” stands 
for the Arabic suda, the ordinary Arabic word for ‘* headache,” 
being the regularly formed noun of “pain” from the verb 
“to split” ? The translators from the Greek direct into Arabic 
appear to have been freer from these faults; but there were 
occasional bad lapses, so that, as Dr. Browne emphasizes in 
his last lecture, research in Arabic medicine requires “* a scholarly 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and Persian, and, if 
possible, Sanskrit.” As an example of unintelligible transcrip- 
tion of Arabic words into Latin and the necessity for this wide 
scholarship, the heading of one of the sections of the Latin 
translation of Avicenna’s Qdniin, published at Venice in 1544, 
would be hard to beat. The section is entitled “ Sermo Univer- 
salis de Karabito.” This Karabito the lecturer traces from peviris 
(frenzy), which was transcribed by the Arabs into “ farrdnitis,” 
that is to say a word giving the sound but not the meaning of 
the Greek word ; and then, in a later Arab manuscript, became 
“qaranitus.” Again, duvcios was transformed by the Arabs 
into “anfas,” and this by the Latino-Barbari into “ abgas.” 
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Verily the paths of those engaged in research in these fields are 
not smooth! 

But Professor Browne has shown in his lectures that he who 
refuses to be turned back by the obstacles he will certainly meet 
will find much of interest to beguile the way, and may quite pos- 
sibly bring to light some Arabic translation of important Greek 
treatises, instancing the above-mentioned discovery of an 
Arabic translation of seven books of Galen, completely lost in 
the original Greek, as the sort of reward that may quite con- 
ceivably fall to the ardent investigator of the widely scattered 
manuscripts. 

Of progress made by the Arab writers in the science of medicine 
there is little evidence, and the lecturer does not think that further 
research will be fruitful in this field; but the Arabs were keen 
observers of Nature, and something can be learnt from their 
clinical work. Thus Rhazes, or to give him his real name, 
Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyy4 of Ray, called in Arabic 
ar-R4zi, a physician well known to the mediaeval Latinists, 
gives in his Hawi or Contineus an excellent account of his diag- 
nosis of pyelitis or urinary fever from malaria. It is not so very 
longago that the same difficulty in recognizing urinary fever was 
felt by the modern physician. This same Rhazes wrote what 
is probably the earliest monograph on smallpox and measles. 
The story and explanations of the blindness which afflicted him 
at the end of his life have that smack of the East which make 
these lectures such interesting reading. 

Another physician well known to mediaeval writers of the 
Renaissance was Avicenna, or Abii Ali Husayr ibn Abdull4h ibn 
S{n4, who flourished between a.p. 980-1037, and wrote the 
celebrated Qdniin. He was a versatile man who by no means 
confined himself to medicine, being not only a physician, but 
Prime Minister to the Amir Shamsu’d-Dawla, and a poet who, it is 
with some plausibility maintained, wrote the quatrain attributed 
to Omar Khayyam :— 

“Up from Earth’s centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn Sate, 
And many a knot unravelled by the Road, 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate.” 

Readers will be greatly interested in the anecdotes recorded 
in the third lecture. Rhazes’ adoption of heroic measures in 
the treatment of the Amir Manstr, who suffered from rheu- 
matic joints, a combination of psycho- and physio-therapeusis, 
1 treatment so heroic that the physician found it necessary 
to flee from the Court, makes a delightful story; as does the 
account of Avicenna’s discovery of ‘the source of a young man’s 
iiiness by feeling his pulse while he mentions the names of 
peoples and places. A happy marriage cures the fever. By the 
by, in the Qéniin love is classed under cerebral or mental 
diseases. 

The temptation to mention further anecdotes is almost irre- 
sistible, but enough has been written to indicate the fascination 
of the lectures. As Professor Browne has said, the Arabs them- 
selves were, with few exceptions, not notable physicians, and on 
occasion disparaging verses were written about the doctors, 
such as :— 

“The physician says to thee ‘I can cure thee.’ 

When he feels thy wrist and thy arm ; 

But did the physician know a cure for disease 

Which would ward off death, he would not himself suffer the 

death agony.” 
But, nevertheless, by their encouragement of others the Arabs 
have placed the world under a great debt to them, and we are 
sure the reader will feel that the Arab saying, ‘‘ At the first bout 
his quarterstaff was broken,” cannot be applied to the author 
of these FitzPatrick Lectures for his presentation of this historical 
summary. 

Sir Clifford Allbut’s lectures,* or rather the extensions of them, 
which he has now had published, are of quite a different order 
from those of Professor Browne. It is true that, like the latter’s, 
they are by no means dry, but, nevertheless, they are, without any 
question, far more difficult to read. The author has an extra- 
ordinary command of language, and as one reads his writings one 
feels that Sir Clifford Allbut thinks almost as easily in Greek or 
Latin, not to mention one or two modern languages, as he does 
in his mother tongue, in which his vocabulary is very large. 
That the reader, grown far rustier in his knowledge of the classics 
than Sir Clifford ever seems to suppose, should have to consult 
Liddell and Scott’s and Smith’s dictionaries with great frequency 
is not surprising, and perhaps the reader has only himself to 
blame for this state of affairs; but there are passages, not a 
few, in which recourse to a large English dictionary becomes a 





necessity, and here the reader will feel he has a quite legitimate 
grievance. Yet we feel sure that this truly great physician has 
no desire to plague and mystify lesser minds, but has so fine a 
sense of the appropriate word to be used, and is so impressed 
with the errors that have crept into history and science from 
the loose use of words, that he feels he cannot write otherwise 
than he has done in these essays. If, therefore, the lectures 
are not easy reading, they certainly are a very weighty and 
scholarly addition to a knowledge of the important subject with 
which they deal. 

How much the Romans owed to the Greeks in their laws, their 
arts, their religion, is still a matter of debate, although the debt 
must have been very large, but their scientific medicine they 
received almost entirely from the Greeks. This being so, the 
lecturer feels it necessary to trace the development of scientific 
ideas in early Greece. The review is of the greatest interest, and 
shows how, in the minds of the quick-witted Greeks, the pro- 
foundest ideas germinated and developed many stages—so many, 
indeed, that one cannot but be filled with wonder at the retro- 
grade changes in the world which resulted in these achievements 
first ceasing and then sinking into oblivion for many hundreds 
of years, Thales, who lived 640-548 B.c., had already supposed 
that evolution began from some indifferent primary substance. 
Parmenides “ postulated a doctrine of the conservation of 
matter”; Alemaeon “taught that sense perceptions were 
fused together in the brain, associated into memories, these 
into inferences, and inferences into reason”; Empedocles 
believed that all Nature was a result of evolution from simple 
inorganic elements.” The “ Atomic Theory” was evolved in 
the fifth century B.c. by Leucippus and Democritus, and 
built up on the law of evolution by relative proportions, which 
again was based on the work of Pythagoras on harmonies. How 
much was lost to the world by the neglect of Greek culture ! 
How much might have been regained at the Renaissance if 
the old Greek writings had been intelligently studied! “ But,” 
says the lecturer, ‘“‘ the humanists, never very friendly to science, 
soon began to play us false. Disliking the raw anatomy of 
knowledge with what they called ‘The Classics,’ they built a 
walled pleasaunce for themselves, raising florists’ blooms and 
cut flowers.” The result of their activities was that “ forms 
were copied, but original works were driven out, and the spirit 
—the touch with Nature—was not imparted.” Common 
sense failed to supply the lack of technical knowledge of the 
physician’s art. 

This review of Greek science is followed by an account 
of Greek medicine, especially that of the Alexandrian 
school, and then the reader is introduced to Greek practitioners 
in Rome—Asclepiades, Aretaus, and Galen, to mention some of 
the most famous. The Pneumatists, the Methodists, the 
Empiricists are expluined with commendable brevity, but 
space does not permit further reference here to these interest- 
ing sects, whose influence, whether for good or for evil, has been 
so marked in medical progress. It must suffice to say that 
those who would understand the origin of many views that 
still persist in modern medicine cannot afford to neglect these 
chapters of the lectures. 

The volume contains, besides the FitzPatrick Lectures, other 
lectures and essays, mostly historical, such as the lectures on 
Byzantine Medicine and Salerno, but dealing more directly 
with scientific medicine in the essay, “‘ Medicine inthe Twentieth 
Century.” The learning and versatility of the Regius Professor 
of Physic in the University of Cambridge are thus amply revealed, 
and the revelation should prove a great stimulus to his many 
readers, This history of medicine is no repository of dead ideas 
and systems, but contains that which is the very life of future 


progress, 





THE RUSSIAN BALLET.* 
Mr. Prorert has produced a very fine book on the Russian 
Ballet. It consists of a short history of the enterprise, an 
account of all the principal painters who have worked for it, 
a critical chapter upon the present tendencies of the décor of 
the ballet, and three chapters on dancing and choregraphy 
from the point of view of the three successive “ maitres de 
ballet,” Fokine, Nijinsky, Massine. These are all by Mr. 
Propert himself. They are followed by a chapter on the music 
by Mr. Eugene Goossens and a complete list of the repertory 
of the ballets. This occupies just half the book. The rest 


* The Russian Ballet in Western Europe, 1909-1920. By W. A. Properé, 
London: John Lane, (£6 6s, net.) 
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consists. of a superb series of reproductions in colour of the 
original drawings for the scenes, costumes, and curtains of 
most of the ballets:in which, we: believe, nearly all the artists 
who. have worked for M. Diaghilev are represented. 

As will be.seen at once, this makes the most wonderful “ gift 
book.”’—if we may so call it—of the Russian Ballet, which from 
its. pictures alone could never fail to give delight to all who love 
the arts of colour and of costume. But Mr. Propert’s book 
claims to be much more than this. His chapters on the ballets 
are far from the uninformed eulogies which so often “pad out” 
& book, the illustrations of which are the main object. Indeed, 
the illustrations are here no more than are necessary to exemplify 
Mr. Propert’s criticism. For he is no blind worshipper. Indeed, 
when. each individual ballet—and for that matter each indi- 
vidual painter—comes up for discussion and about each some 
grave defect is discovered, the less learned lover of the Russians 
(who, like the present writer, each time he has seen the ballet 
has been far too bemused by delight to let his critical faculties 
come into play) will be rather pained and worried at finding 
his beloved favourites subjected to the cold analysis of Mr. 
Propert’s pen. But if the analysis is critical, it is always enthu- 
siastic. It is only because Mr. Propert feels so strongly that 
the ballet is a great and significant thing that he cannot help 
criticizing fiercely when he does not approve. We who con- 
fessedly only visit the ballet for the delight it gives us may be 
“contented if we may enjoy the things which others understand,” 
but for the professed critic like Mr. Propert there is a share of 
the responsibility of the actual participator. He must point 
out everything which he considers a defect, or he fails in his duty. 

Mr. Propert is himself, as he tells. us, especially interested in 
the décor of the ballets. For, he points out, it is here that 
Diaghilev has done his greatest work. In the actual dancing 
he has indeed swept away the old rigid classical tradition 
that had grown up.in all the State-subsidized ballets of Europe. 
But he was only. going back to what had been before the 
choking conventions grew up. It was the décor which was his 
own especial subject, and it was in this that he made his great 
revolution. Hence it. is fitting that. a book on the Diaghilev 
Ballet. should deal in the greatest. fullmess» with the question 
of décor, for, says Mr: Propert, “Is not a revolution greater than 
a renaissance ?’’ Diaghilev’s interest: in painting was of an 
older date than his connexion with the theatre, so that when he 
became the controller of his ballet he was able to bring with him 
a whole school of new Russian painters to design his dresses 
and scenes for him, Of these Benois of Petrouchka, Roevich 
of Prince Igor, and above all Leon Bakst of Scheherazade, 
Thamar, and L’ Aprés-midi dun Faune were the best known. 
Mr. Propert is particularly interesting on Bakst, to whom he 
devotes a chapter. Here is his summing-up :— 

** But whatever the final verdict on his merits as an artist 
may be, there can be no doubt that his is the outstanding figure 
among the painters that worked with Diaghilev during the first 
five years of his enterprise. No one, himself assuredly included, 
would wish to claim for him the designation of a great painter. 
But within the walls of the theatre, the terrain which he had 
deliberately chosen for his work, he remains in many ways 
unrivalled. Spirituality and subtlety are not among his many 
gifts, but the combination of a profuse imagination and technical 
mastery of line and colour is a sufficiently rare endowment to 
ensure for its possessor a position of some importance in the 
chronicle of contemporory art.” 

After this group of artists come the two “ Thayonists,” 
Nathalia Gontcharova and Larionov. They hold, we are told, 
the most extreme views on painting, and from the example 
reproduced, Mlle. Gontcharova’s pictures do seem, to say the 
least of it, a little difficult. But in the theatre they have 
such delightful things as “Coq d’Or” (Mlle. Gontcharova), 
“The Midnight Sun” and “Children’s Tales” (Larionov) to 
their credit that for the sake of these we can forgive them a 
wilderness of incomprehensible pictures. This ends the list of 
Russian painters. 

Mr. Propert goes on to tell us of the important parting of the 
ways which the ballet has reached. Was it, as it toured about 
the European capitals, to retain its strictly Russian character, 
or was it, as it were, to internationalize itself and call in the best 
talent in painting, in music, and in dancing in the countries 
through which it travelled ? We are told how the bo!der, more 


difficult course of internationalization is being taken, how 
Matisse, Devain, Picasso, and the Spanish musician, Mauvel de 
Falla, were called in to help the ballet; not, perhaps, always 
with success, but at any rate they imparted new ideas and 
vigour to the enterprise. Diaghilev, reversing the policy of 








Canning, has called in the old artistic world of France and 
Spain to redress the balance of the new one of Russia, the 
vertigo of. revolution. 

We have left ourselves little space to comment on the chapters 
on Fokine, the great maitre de ballet of the older type ;. on 
Nijinsky, “the marvellous boy,” whose tragedy was so great; 
of Massine, his no less youthful and no less burningly enthusi- 
astic successor. Neither can we say anything of Mr. Goossens’ 
illuminating chapter on the music. Of the illustrations we need 
say nothing, for they will be sheer pleasure. Only let us always 
remember that they are not in themselves intended to be pictures, 
but designs for dresses or scenes, and must be considered as such, 
He would be a poor man indeed who would always agree with 
such a stimulatingly didactic critic as Mr. Propert on so fasci- 
nating a subject as the ballet. But this should rather increase 
than diminish our pleasure in his book. Taken as a whole, it 
is fully worthy of its subject. Can we say more ? 





SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN EDUCATION.* 

Tur. modern parent may well feel like the perplexed peasant 
in the fable of the man, the boy, and the ass. There are at least 
a dozen exponents of as many absolutely incompatible methods 
of education, and eachof them inthe most solemn manner assures 
the parent that except by his method there can be nothing but 
everlasting damnation awaiting a boy or girl. But let the 
parent take comfort. At least modern educators realize the 
importance and difficulty of their task. The very controversy, 
too, which now rages round every general principle and every 
detail of education at every stage, forces the teacher to adopt 
some sort of standpoint and to crystallize his views out of the 
amorphous raw material of “ pious hope” that tradition toler- 
ated as a scholastic ideal. The parent must also remember 
that it would be difficult for the educational theories to outstrip 
in number the types of scholar. It is their business to put the 
square pupil in the square school. Lastly, they must remember 
the truth in this branch of affairs of what Lord Cromer said ot 
government. He said that almost any sort of constitution 
could be successfully worked by administrators of sufficient 
ability. A curriculum consisting nominally exclusively of 
clog-dancing, shorthand, or painting in water-colour might in 
certain hands. prove itself a first-rate educational instrument. 
But this’ is antinomianism. We must strive for first-rate 
curricula‘and still more for first-rate educational ideals, first to 
tide us-over the ministrations of the uninspired teacher, and 
secondly because only if the school’s aims are sanely set out 
shall we gain the advantages of co-operation between home, 
preparatory school, public school, and university. 

But this exposition in black and white is the very thing at 
which many of the best schoolmasters are bad. Take the 
opposite cases of Mr. Greening Lamborn and Mr. Sanderson, 
both of whom contribute to the present volume. Though the 
reader catches glimpses of much sound sense in both essays, it 
is almost certain that Mr. Lamborn does not shrink from life 
with the Vietorian gesture of shuddering which his article makes 
us believe. As for Mr. Sanderson, of Oundle School, that amiable 
casuist of gases and fertilizers is, as we know from his school, 
by no means the solemn idealizer of materialism that his essay 
sets before us. Here his talk is nearly all of potassium-chlorate, 
five-ton Buckton’s (for tension, compression, and torsion), worm 
gears, the analysis of manures, and manganese dioxide. Does 
he explain upon what he bases his preference for this method 
over—let us take another newish method—teaching by copious 
reading of old and modern authors, reading through a dozen 
books or more in a term, skipping and galloping like a 
man who reads for pleasure? Not he! And yet the hostility 
—or better, strangeness—of his possible converts could be 
so easily overcome. We believe that he would admit that 
his method is based on a careful observation of the nature 
of boys and the behaviour of their memories. He starts from 
the fact that you cannot, except with the most stupendous 
outpouring of energy and with minute result, teach a child or 
young person that which it does not desire to learn. This is not 
a question of docility and nominal “ wishes” but of subconscious 
waterproofness or power of absorption. He believes that the 
immature memory is almost entirely visual. Visual memories 
of words are usually inaccurate. The immature mind has 
an insecure grip of generalities, whereas it is fascinated by 
particulars and applications. Now Mr. Sanderson’s aim seems 
Edited by Watson Bain, London: Methuen. 





* The Modern Teacher. 
(108. Gd. net.) 
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to be to turn out boys who have a grasp of highly abstract 
notions, economic or lying in that high region where thinkers 
like Mr. Bertrand Russell and Professors Einstein, Freud, and 
Whitehead disport themselves on a most fruitful Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of thought. He means to get them up there by what 
seems at first sight a most improbable path. Really it is a 
method of demonstrating concrete examples first and abstract 
principles afterwards—the boy and the subject thus, as it were, 
growing up together. 

As for his selecting science rather than, say, history-cum- 
metaphysics-cum-psychology, which would seem equally adapt- 
able to his method, we have probably come back to our imagi- 
nary curriculum of clog-dancing. Mr. Sanderson can teach 
science—really teach it—and he knows that therefore in his 
hands it is the instrument of instruments. Are we to blame 
him if he modestly attributes much of his success to what is 
after all an admirable tool ? Oundle seems, as far as the cursory 
observer can see, an exceptionally good school. It has definite 
ideals—service to the community—and seems to reach far 
beyond the average efficiency of human institutions in its 
working. Does it not, then, seem wrong to breathe a hint of 
criticism ? Why not keep strictures for the schools of which 
there are many that have no particular ideals and at that work 
with a per cent. of efficiency ? Whatever is good will be 
copied, faults and all, and therefore if we can remove a mote we 
are justified in doing so, for in the sixteenth copy it will have 
been enlarged into a beam. We will state the criticisms of the 
Oundle system that occur to us in the form of questions. 

Why has so little account been taken of the anti-reasoning 
part of the imagination—the spirit that made a mathematician 
write Alice in Wonderland and that is strong and probably 
valuable in boys and girls? What steps are taken to ensure 
that pupils leave with some knowledge of the world and of the 
complex, apparently irrational, working of things as they are ? 
We conceive the lack of wisdom of the real world and his own 
comparative impotence coming as a paralysing shock to an-old 
Oundelian. What provision has been made for the enjoyment 
by boys later of some uncumbersome form of relaxation with 
which to sweeten their lives—a love of the beauties as against 
the “ wonders ’’ of nature, a love of the poets or of some other 
imaginative branch of literature? Is not youth the time to 
lay up this sort of provision for sickness or age ? Music alone 
of the arts seems to be considered at Oundle in a spirit which is 
not perfunctory. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET.* 
Tun writer who is familiar only with Mr. de la Mare’s poetical 
work will expect a great deal from a full-length novel with so 
alluringly suitable a title as The Memoirs of a Midget. Those 
who know his early work as an imaginative short-story 
writer will perhaps expect still more. To a certain extent 
both classes of admirers will be doomed to disappointment, 
though we are not sure that if a reader who had never heard of 
Mr. de la Mare before were to pick up the book he would not 
find himself immediately struck by its charm. Unlike Mr. de la 
Mare’s verse, the book is oddly difficult to read. In the first place, 
Mr. de la Mare has chosen to handicap himself rather severely 
by writing a sort of genre study in early or mid-Victorianism. 
Thus the central idea of the book is already familiar. It is the 
breaking in of an elfish ethereal element into what we are inclined 
to regard as the quiet cocksure life typical of the epoch. Among 
the characters are an early Victorian curate, an elderly and 
cynical fine lady, a little like Miss Crawley of Vanity Fair, just 
as the Fanny Bowater of the story is a little like Becky Sharp. 
Now, the present writer had hoped that we were to see 
the effects of the entrance of this same sweet, cold puckish- 
ness upon modern lives, preferably perhaps ultra-modernist; 
but, no. This device is perhaps too obvious for Mr. de la Mare’s 
great artistic austerity. ‘ Midgetina” is born of perfectly 
human, normal parents, apparently about 1840. One sees her 
minute childish anatomy—she was, we gather, about nine inches 
high or less—in the frilly white trousers and crinoline of that 
period. Mrs. Monnerie, her patroness, who considers her as a kind 
of superior pug, wore a mauve bonnet as well as mauve powder 
on her face, and sugar canes are to be seen in grocers’ windows. 
“Midgetina,” who is a great reader, when forced to recite to 
© Memoirs ofa Midget. By Walter dela Mare. London: Collins. (8s. 6d. net.] 





a tea-party, chooses a poem of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s, 
All this—the distance of the normal people from the reader— 
decreases the shock of the abnormality, mental and physical, 
of the exquisite little mortal in a fairy’s body, Midgetina. This 
in another writer might have been accidental. We feel that in 
Mr. de la Mare it is deliberate, done perhaps so that he may 
escape the accusation of being melodramatic. The book is most 
carefully written, yet only here and there do we come upon ex- 
amples of his felicity in dealing with words. Of the cold, beautiful 
Fanny Bowater, the landlady’s daughter, he says: “ She slid 
through life, it seemed, as easily as a seal through water ” ; or, 
again, the narrator wakes up on a winter’s day: “ A strange, still 
glare lay over the ceiling, and I looked out of my window on a 
world mantled and cold with snow.” Of a cat yawning, he says : 
“ Henry lay curled up in my landlady’s lap. The black head 
split like a pomegranate as he yawned his disgust.” 

There is a brilliant piece of analysis of Fanny Bowater, for 

whom, unfortunately for her peace, “ Midgetina”’ conceived a 
warm passion :— 
_ ‘To my lonely spirit she was a dream that remained a dream 
in spite of its intensifying resemblance to a nightmare. I 
realize now that she was desperately capricious, of a catlike 
cruelty by nature, and so evasive and elusive that frequently 
I could not distinguish her soft, furry pads from her claws. 
But whatever her mood, or her treatment of me, or her lapses 
into a kind of commonness to which I deliberately shut my eyes, 
her beauty remained. Whomsoever we love becomes unique 
in that love, and I suppose we are responsible for what we give 
as well as for what we accept. The very memory of her beauty, 
when I was alone, haunted me as intensely as if she were present. 
Yet in her actual company, it made her in a sense unreal 
Her very knowledge, too (which for the most part she kept 
to herself), was to me like finding chain armour when one is in 
search of a beating heart. She could shed it all, and her clever- 
ness too, as easily as a swan water-drops. What could she not 
shed, and yet remain Fanny? And with all her confidences, 
she was extremely reticent. A lift of the light shoulders, or of 
the clear arched eyebrows, a sarcasm, a far-away smile, at the 
same time illuminated and obscured her talk.” 
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These passages are not exceptional. The reader will see how 
carefully finished is the book, and yet somehow there is no 
doubt that at first sight we should put it down as dull, and 
should possibly not finish it unless we had, as has the present 
writer, a penchant for dull books. Having read it, we 
cannot forget it. The reader will understand what we 
mean when we say that the book is a real thing; one of those 
books which come into the world as a sort of extra fact, defying 
the law of the impossibility of adding to the matter in the world. 
This is a curious quality—some very brilliant books lack it alto- 
gether—and it belongs to some that are comparatively uninspired. 
We wonder if we should find, if we were to compare the books 
that undoubtedly have this peculiar quality, that they were 
all what we should superficially call a little dull? Perhaps they 
exist so definitely just because of their likeness to the slow 
creations of biology as against the usual rapid miracles of the 
human mind. 





READABLE Novets.—Martha and Mary. By Olive Mary 
Salter. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel concerning the hero’s 
two marriages. Of the first it may be said that his wife was.too 
good for him, and of the second that he got nothing but what he 
deserved. The character drawing is cleverly executed, but the 
book leaves an unpleasant impression on the reader’s mind.—— 
The Salt of Life. By F. E. Moray. (Heath,Cranton. 6s. net.)— 
An analytical autobiography in which the writer is really the 
pivot of her world, in spite of most of the story being concerned 
with the days of the war. Such fictitious books of reflections 
were more in fashion some years ago. Probably real auto- 
biographies have cut them out because of the greater indis- 
cretion of their revelations. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN POETRY.—IIL 
WE have brought evidence to show, first, that the modern 
realization of the dangers of unquestioned systems of morality 
has rhade poets understand that a similar danger may lurk in 
unquestioned poetic formulae; secondly, that the meral ques- 
tioning has had a direct bearing on the content of modern 
verse in that it has led the poet of to-day to be neither a defender 
nor an attacker of the truth, but rather a seeker after it, and 
that the rigours of this search have bred in him an occasionally 
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exaggerated distrust of rhetorical methods and of “ claptrap.” 

Another characteristic of modern poetry is of course due to 
its actual date. In 1921 the poet finds that most of the obvious 
similes have been made, most of the clearly appropriate phrases 
coined and passed from hand to hand till they are too much 
effaced for the poet’s treasury. This has bred a fastidiousness 
which, acting on different minds, has had opposite results. To 
instance some of the few long poems of to-day, its effect upon 
Mr. W. J. Turner in “ Paris and Helen,” upon Mr. Shanks in 
“The Queen of China,” upon Mr. Squire in “The Birds” and 
“ Rivers,” upon Mr. Sturge Moore in “‘Danée’’ has been to pro- 
duce a certain charming attenuation and remoteness. 
' Let us try to imagine to ourselves a sort of synthetic Victorian 
poem which will have something in it of “ Maud,” of “ Two in 
a Gondola,” of “ Woke Hill,” of “‘ Christmas Rose,” of “ Goblin 
Market,” of “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and the tradition 
both of “ Paradise Lost” and “The Prelude.” Imagine this 
composite creature moving along in the middle of the road. 
Mr. Squire, Mr. Sturge Moore, Mr. Shanks, and Mr. Turner were, 
in the poems we have cited, endeavouring to pass it on the right— 
that is to say, by means of greater elegance, by means of less 
obvious effects, by the avoidance of clichés, by being, as it were, 
more civilized. Mr. Masefield, on the other hand, in “ Reynard 
the Fox” and “ Dauber,” and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in a 
poem whose name escapes us (about a woman in a public-house 
who has an occult power and makes a man run stumbling, 
bleeding, and cursing, to throw himself at her feet) have 
tried to pass on the left; that is to say, they have tried to be 
more fundamental, stronger, with more force and drive, to show 
idealism (if they show it at all) as rising not only from men’s most 
elegant passions, but from their most primitive. The many 
failures of the right-hand group suffer from anaemia; those of 
the left-hand group are only too full of blood, also of curses and 
“ thick ears.” These opposite effects have probably sprung from 
a single cause. If these poets had lived in the time of Chaucer, 
Gower, and Dunbar they would probably have begun every 
poem, as did those writers, with an invocation to Spring: — 

* In May as that around did upspring 

a With crystal eye chasing the cloudes’ sable.” 

ri— 


“Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote.” 

And this with great satisfaction to themselves and their readers. 

Nothing is less true than to say, “It is too late to be ambitious,” 
but we may truly say that if we are to be ambitious we must 
also be both nice and curious. To this simple fact of date may 
often be attributed the exotic or over-sophisticated flavour 
which clings about some modern work. 


(To be continued.) 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——a 


[Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The July number of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester (Longmans, 2s. net.), which is, in fact, a learned 
publication of great interest and value, as well as a chronicle 
of the library’s progress, announces that 38,002 volumes have 
now been collected and sent to Louvain, to replace the books 
burnt by the Germans. The sixth centenary of Dante’s death 
was marked by an exhibition of the Manchester Dante collec- 
tion, including five MSS. and 6,000 printed volumes ; the only 
edition of any value not in the John Rylands Library is the 
fourth, printed at Naples about 1473, of which only three or 
four copies are known. Professor Tout contributes a very able 
study of “ The Place of St. Thomas of Canterbury in History,” 
originally delivered as a lecture at Canterbury on July 7th, 
1920, the seventh centenary of the translation of the martyr’s 
remains to the shrine in the cathedral. It is not generally known 
that St. Thomas “first in England set apart the octave of 
Pentecost for the special worship of the Holy Trinity, choosing 
the day not so much because it was the date of his episcopal 
consecration, but because it was the day of the first mass which 
the newly priested prelate had ever sung.” England adopted 
the new feast, and Rome ratified it nearly two centuries later. 


The Income-Tax Handbook. By J. L. Ounsworth. (Collins. 


2s. 6d. net.)—This is a useful little book on a painful subject. 
The author is an Inland Revenue official, but he makes it clear 








that he is writing unofficially. We can find no specific referencg 
to the exemptions which Members of Parliament may claim 
on the authority of the Treasury. There is a general statement 
that “any money expended wholly, exclusively, and necessarily 
in the personal performance of the duties of an office or employ. 
ment is allowed as a deduction” under Schedule E. But “ the 
expense of travelling between home and place of business is not 
allowed”; no other explanation of the alleged exemption jg 
vouchsafed. Yet if Members are to evade Income Tax on a 
technicality, many other people will desire to follow their 
example. 


We have received a copy of the June number of The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, an entertaining shilling magazine lately 
started by the staff of the Bank of England, who are evidently 
not so aloof from the world as they may seem to be. It contains 
some lively articles and illustrations, and promises to give space 
in future numbers to the history of the Bank. Mr. A. G. Rowlett 
recalls the days when dividends were paid only to the stock. 
holders who attended in person. Not till 1878 was a dividend 
sent by post; even now a few veterans call at quarter-day 
for their money, though personal attendance was forbidden, 
except in special cases, in 1910. 

“Few now in the Bank can remember the courtly, white. 
haired old gentleman with Gladstonian collar and white choker 


—a typical Early Victorian—who refused to recognise Mr, 
Goschen’s conversion of Consols from 3 per cent. to 24 per cent. 


He always ap on the same day and at the same hour, 
and asked for his Dividends on 3 per cent. Consols. When told 
they were now 2} per cent. he shook his head, walked to the 


middle of the Office, looked at the clock, compared the time 
with his gold hunter, and then walked slowly out. This pro. 
ceeding he repeated re ly each quarter for about fifteen 
years until he died, and his Stock and Dividends—a considerable 
sum—which had in the meantime been paid over to the Com- 
missioner for the Reduction of the National Debt, were re. 
claimed by his Executors.”’ 


As five million dividend warrants are now posted annually, 
it is just as well that the recipients do not have to resort to 
Threadneedle Streets 





The Geographical Journal for August contains Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes’s paper on her adventurous journey across the Libyan 
desert to Kufra, and an interesting address by Sir Percy Sykes 
on “South Persia and the Great War.” The most important 
article is, however, Mr. Driberg’s account of “The Lango 
District, Uganda Protectorate,” because it shows what intelligent 
and sympathetic administration may do for a primitive African 
race. The Lango, who live north of Lake Kioga and east of 
the Upper Nile, were, until a few years ago, noted for their 
turbulence. They have been induced by their British adminis- 
trators—never more than two or three in number—to organize 
themselves in a peaceful and orderly fashion and to grow cotton 
and sesame for their own benefit. They have been supplied 
with good seed and taught to plough, with the result that they 
are now exporting, about 5,000 tons of cotton a year. The 
Lango hold aloof from other tribes and have a stern moral code, 
which the administrators have been careful to respect. The 
problem is “to maintain the commercial prosperity of the area 
and yet at the same time to uphold the old tribal restraints.” 


Messrs. Edward Stanford have published a very useful map 
of The Pacific Islands (4s. net), showing clearly the ownership 
of the different groups and the distribution of the mandates for 
the ex-German territories. The much-discussed islet of Yap, 
assigned to Japan, is shown in the western edge of the map, with 
the cables running from Yap eastward to the American isle of 
Guam and south-eastward to ex-German New Guinea. It is 
worth while to add that Guam is connected by cable with Japan, 
with the Philippines, and also, through Midway Island, with 
Hawaii and San Francisco, so that it is just as important a cable 
station as Yap. The scale of the map is not shown, but is about 
300 miles to an inch. The islands are scattered over an immense 
area, and it would be difficult for, say, the New Zealand officials 
to visit each of their mandatory islands once a year. 


Le Maréchal Lyautey. Par Amédée Britsch. (Paris: La 
Renaissance du Livre. 6 francs 75c.)—This well-informed 
and clever book is at once a biography of Marshal Lyautey and 
a history of the French occupation and pacification of Morocco. 
The Marshal was born in 1854, and learned his work as a military 
administrator under Gallieni in Tonkin and Madagascar. An 
article written by him on “ The Social Task of the Officer” 
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attracted the attention of M. Jonnart, Governor-General of 
Algeria, who in 1903 gave Lyautey charge of the frontier district 
of Southern Oran. From 1906 to 1910 Lyautey was in command 
at Oran, and carried out the offensive-defensive measures 
which gave peace to the Algerian borders. He combined 
diplomacy with force, striking hard when it was necessary, but 
striving always to conciliate the unruly Moorish tribes, and to 
extend the authority of the Sultan. In 1912 he became Resident 
General in Morocco, and directed the skilful campaigns which 
rapidly restored order. When the war broke out, he was ordered 
to evacuate the interior. He preferred to hold on, with a mere 
handful of men, while sending the greater part of his troops 
home. The author’s account of the Marsial’s brilliant defence 
of the Protectorate against repeated rebellions, supported by 
German arms and money, is profoundly interesting. The Marshal 
not only held his own but actually extended the area under 
occupation, and was able to supply France with many Moorish 
recruits, and with much corn. M. Briand made him Minister of 
War in the winter of 1916-17, but the General soon returned to 
Morocco. After the armistice Marshal Lyautey completed his 
work. The placid and prosperous condition of French Morocco 
compares strikingly with the chaos in the Spanish zone, which is 
far smaller, and has probably cost Spain far more in proportion 
than France has spent. Spain is unfortunate in not having 
found a shrewd administrator like Marshal Lyautey. 


War Government of the British Dominions. By Arthur Berrie- 
dale Keith. (Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Professor 
Keith, who has an encyclopaedic knowledge of Imperial affairs, 
describes clearly and almost dispassionately ‘“‘ the influence of 
the war on the activities of the Governments of the Dominions 
and in their relations to the Government of the United King- 
dom.” His book may be read with interest and will be invalu- 
able for reference. It is the first of a formidable series of volumes 
to be published for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, containing the Economic and Social History of the World 
War. Professor Shotweil, of New York, is the general editor, 
and there are editorial boards or editors for Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Holland, and the Baltic countries. 
Twenty-eight monographs have already been arranged for Great 
Britain, and forty-four for France. If the work is carried out 
on this scale for all the countries affected, the older Carnegie 
Endowment will be required to build libraries in which the innu- 
merable volumes may be housed. Meanwhile Professor Keith 
has set a very high standard for his fellow-contributors. His 
treatise is self-contained and appears opportunely, on the 
morrow of the Imperial Conference and on the eve, as we trust, 
of the Conference called by President Harding at Washington. 
We may draw attention to Professor Keith’s chapter on “ The 
Dominions and India,” and to the concluding remarks on “ the 
doubts felt in the Dominions as to the wisdom of renewing the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance” and their desire to avoid “ any 
obligation tending to support of Japan in a controversy with 
the United States, with which Power the Dominions are anxious 
to establish close relations of amity and co-operation.” Professor 
Keith points out, incidentally, that if Japan’s mandate for Yap 
and other ex-German islands north of the Equator is modified, 
Australia’s precisely similar mandate for the ex-German islands 
south of the Equator may also be called in question, especially 
in regard to the control of immigration and trade. 


Spinoza and Time. By 8. Alexander. (G. Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Professor Alexander’s Arthur Davis Memorial 
Lecture is concerned with a topic that he discussed more fully 
in his recent Gifford lectures on Space, Time, and Deity. He 
explains very clearly the consequences of Spinoza’s neglect of 
Time as the necessary accompaniment or counterpart of Space, 
as an attribute of ultimate reality. In particular, he shows how 
a due appreciation of Time would have enabled Spinoza to avoid 
falling into the abyss of Pantheism. “ The pantheistic Supreme 
Being lacks the human note.”” Lord Haldane, whose standpoint 
's not that of the lecturer’s, prefixes a commendatory note to 
this remarkable paper which will send readers to Professor 
Alexander’s larger work. 


A History of the Mahrattas. By James Cuninghame Grant 
Duff. With an introduction by S. M. Edwardes. 2 vols. 
(Milford. 36s. net.)—This compact and well-annotated new 
edition of Grant Duff's classic history of the Mahrattas is very 
Welcome, It is uniform with the new editions of Meadows 





Taylor’s autobiography and Tod’s Rajasthan, which Mr. Milford 
published recently, and it testifies, we trust, to the steady growth 
of interest in Indian history, Grant Duff served in the East 
India Company’s forces in the Mahratta War of 1817-18, and 
then acted as Resident at Satara from 1818 to 1822. He had 
special opportunities for collecting materials for his book, 
which he completed after leaving India and which he published 
in 1826. His account of Sivaji, the famous leader of the seven- 
teenth-century Mahratta revolt against the Moguls, is, as the 
editor points out, fully confirmed by later research. For the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the narrative is par- 
ticularly full and interesting. Mr. Edwardes has prefixed a 
memoir of the author, and essays on the origin of the Mahrattas 
—who are descended from the primaeval tribes of the Deccan— 
and on Mahratta literature. The Mahrattas were a formidable 
power when the East India Company was establishing itself 
in Bengal, and they helped to disintegrate the Mogul Empire 
at the very moment when it might have made things difficult 
for the Company. 


Matthew Leishman of Govan and the Middle Party of 1843. 
By J. F. Leishman. (Paisley: Gardner. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. 
Leishman, the parish minister of Govan from 1821 to his death 
in 1874, was the leader of “ the forty’ who strove earnestly to 
avert the Disruption of the Scottish Church in 1843. He shared 
Dr. Chalmers’s dislike of lay patronage, but he felt that secession 
would be disastrous and must be avoided if a tolerable compro- 
mise could be secured. His grandson, who is himself a well- 
known Scottish minister, explains the position of the middle 
party of 1843 very clearly in this interesting memoir. Leishman 
lived to see the patronage system abolished. The reunion of 
the Church, whose Disruption he strove to avert, is now, after 
eighty years, on the eve of being accomplished. The biographer 
reminds us that Leishman saw Govan transformed from a 
quiet country village—shown in an illustration of the year 1826— 
into one of the greatest and smokiest shipbuilding centres in 
the world. Leishman helped to set up a dozen new churches 
in his large parish for the rapidly growing population. 


Repressed Emotions. By Isador Coriat, M.D. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Coriat has made a special study of 
Russian literature from the point of view of psycho-analysis, 
and he has illustrated his book, which is for the general reader, 
with an interesting account of “ cases ” from this source. Par- 
ticularly good is the long summary of Goncharov’s Oblémov, the 
story of the virtuous sensitive man who cuts himself off from 
life and lives in day-dreams. He becomes at last an entirely 
“shut in’ personality, and retrogresses to a childish mental 
and emotional state. As an awful warning the tale could hardly 
be bettered. We feel that it wants more counter-weighting by 
an account of the advantages of contemplation in moderation. 
Dr. Coriat insists a little too much on the universal applicability 
of psycho-analysis, and has a short way of affirming as facts 
matters which are still controversial among experts. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tuk following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Wanderings of a Naturalist. By Seton Gordon. (Cassell. 
15s. net.) The Silk Industry of the United Kingdom: Its 
Origin and Development. By Sir Frank Warner. (Drane. 42s. 
net.) Black Jacks and Leather Bottells, By Oliver Baker. 
(Cheltenham : Privately printed for W. J. Fieldhouse by E. J. 
Burrow and Co. 63s. net.)——The Mirrors of Washington 
(Putnam.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Durstine (R. S.), Making Advertisements, and Making Them Pay, 8vo 
(Pitman) net 12/6 

Graper (E. D.), American Police Administration, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 20/0 

Morecroft (J. H.), Principles of Radio Communication (Chapman & Hall) net 45/0 


Osborne (A. F.), ‘A Short Course in Advertising, 8vo...... (Pitman) net 12/6 
Pottenger (F. M.), Tuberculosis and How to Combat It, 8vo (Kimpton) net 10/6 
Sheffield (H. B.), Diseases of Children, roy 8vo.......... (Kimpton) net 48/0 
Smith (R. C.), Drawing from Memory and Mind Picturing, 8vo (Pitman) net 10/6 
Wolff (J. 8.), Historic Paris, cr 8V0.....-.ssscecccecceesess (Lane) net 10/6 
Woodhouse (H.). Text Book of Aerial Laws, 4t0...eseeeseee (Laurie) net 42/0 
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TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FRES 


~ ROBINSON 





Cffer Real Irish Linens 


AND at bargain prices. Write 

CLEAVER, for our Linen List No. 

LTD., 40P, describing Table- 

Linen Manufacturers, Cloths, Towels, Sheet 
Pillow Cases, &c. 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 





|DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICER.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
| Watch, Clock, and 2 87 Makers, has now 
| become re-united with, and is trading under the 


@ns2e-aarx | name DE 
E NT and CoO. Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT | at the following addresses: — P 
To | 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL SXONANGE, £.¢. 3, 


H.M. THE KING. | and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 


This week’s Special Bargain: 
EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 
Perr 29/6 dozen. 
In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
” Is. 6d. 4 = 2 » OF more, 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “8.” LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Splendid Value. 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE GCO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E-C. 1. 








TILL s some e kind friends come to the rescue of a is ateb- 
lished NURSING HOME which for many years has been doin 
philanthropic work for poor gentle-people, but which, owing to high prices an 
taxation, is now urgently in need of immediate help? Inquiry invited. References 
to clergy and doctors.—Address FIDES, c/o Shelley’ bad 3 Miles Lane, E.C.4, 








OUNG LADY would be doing a great kindness by taking 
charge of ex-officer’s daughter (13), suffering from petit mal and requiring 

bright companionship, some teaching, and wise discipline. Country house or 

v icarage, ¥ Warw fick or Worcestershire pref. —iambourne, 32 Sandford Rd. » Moseley. 


EWLY FURNISHED COTTAGE, prettiest part of Kent. 
Two bed, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen -c.; garden. Three guineas 
weekly, Long let’ preferred.—STAN LEY pRice” Matheld, Kent. 


RENCH STUDENT, age 19, good family, Protestant, 
desires an English Home “au pair" for September et October.— 
Reply, Mr. RENE ZUBER, 14 rue Mouton-Duvernet, Paris XIV 


WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 
in Swiss mountains. Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine. 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly. —Brepeister, Montesano, Arveyes nr. V iilars, Switzerland. 














Foe. SALE.—The » Alpine Journal, clean, perfect, complete 
to date. Vols. I. to XXVIII. bound in original cloth, remainder in 
parts.—CAMPBELL, Lorachan, Callander, Perthshire. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


iY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


GAINSBOROUGH GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for English, Elementary Mathematics, and Ele- 
mentary French or Geography. Degree desirable Salary according to Burnham 
for Secondary Schools. Graduate £225—£15—£400, non-Graduate £117}— 
—£124—£320, subject to conditions as to carry-over. Allowance made for 
previous experience in Secondary Schools. 
6 Ko should be made to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ High School, 
borou 





———————, 


BARGES! MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ra 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is uired for this School. Candidates should 


be 25 te 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other re 
British University, They must hold Government certificates and trained 


teac diplomas, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, capable of class 
tea g in general school subjects for boys between 8 and 12 in rr sics, , Chemistry, 
a thematics up to Cambridge Senior Honours. Pay: Taels 287, ’ 


50 
mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation Fund, 
Agreement for three years with increase of pay if the agreement is renewed. 

At the present rate of efchange Taecls 1 equals 3s. 9d.; the pre-war rate was 
Taels 1 equals 2s. 6d. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. 

Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons, and Employees 
are exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes. 

First-class passage is provided and ar ees during voyage. 

Further particulars and form of applicat voor may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sen’ 

tomy “JOHN POOK and CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 
August, 1921. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIPS in PSYCHOLOGY 
(salary £500 a year) and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY (salary £450 a year), tenable 
at King’s College. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first t on 16th Sept., 1921.—-Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W, 7, 


[ J NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of HISTORY tenable at Royal 
Holloway College. Salary £800a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on September 22nd, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGIS- 
TRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


DU NIversiry OF “LONDON. —The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of MODERN FRENCH HISTORY 
and INSTITUTIONS. Salary £800 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be 
received not later than first post on 2)th September, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 














NHURCH of Ireland clergyman desires (for sufficient reasons) 
to leave 8. Ireland. Seeks Living or good Curacy, &c. Excellent recordand 
testimonials; young and active.— Box 1072 » Spectator, 13 York St., London, W.C.2. 


Ree WORK of any description wanted by lady. 
British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, &c.—Miss BAMF ORD, 
Hindhead, "Surrey. vat 


(\AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on Id branch of work for educated WOMEN and 











GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s post free-—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Lt. 5 8 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
LECTURES, &c. 
Teer erees OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


SCHOOLS 
MINING, 
BREWING, 
SOCIAL STUDY. 

to Degrees and Diplomas. 


THE SESSION 1921-22 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3nl, 


ALL counsEs AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 
TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN SIUDENTS. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
uirements of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 
“Tadesten, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 
Separate Syliabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
Scholarships, are published as follows :— 
. Faculty ¢ Science. 
Faculty of Arts. 
L Faculty of Medicine. 
Faculty of Commerce. 

. Department of Social 
- —— of a 
Exhibitions, Scholars 
and will 3 sent on application to the nde rsigned. 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 
The Syllabus and Time-Table for the next session of the Journalism Diploma 
Courses which the University of London is providing is now published. Applica- 
tions for admission and all inquiries should be made at an early date to the 
DIRECTOR of the Journalism Courses, University of London, South Kensington, 
5.W. 7. 


ENGINEERING, 

METALLURGY, 

DENTISTRY, 
Leading 


1921, 


- 


NOoPep 


Stuc 
ant __ Cnonaiatey of Fermentation. 








IVERSITY OF LONDON. 
DIPLOMA FOR JOURNALISM COURSES. 


E. 


rESTFIELD COLLEG 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., 
Principal: Miss E, C, LODGE, M.A 
d for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
a also a a years’ course in Citizenship. 
HIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
sition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING, 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 
Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. The ordinary 
Diploma Course covers two oe Sessions. 
Certificate Course in aud Sanitary Science for HEALTH VISITORS. 


M.P, 


Students are pre 
of London. There 

A certain number of 8CH 
years are offered for com 

Apply to the Principal, 





A short evening course is ——— in conjunction with the W.E.A 
Full particulars of all 
University, Edinburgh, 


from the DIRECTOR, School of Social Study, 
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U NIVERSITY OF 
ACADEMICAL YEA YEAR 1921-22, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES « on THURSDAY, 13th OCTOBER, 
1921, and CLOSES on THURSDAY, 16th MARCH, 1922. The Autumn Diet 
of the Preliminary Examination will commence on FRIDA Y, 16th SEPTEMBER, 


a SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 24th APRIL, 1922, 
nd CLOSES on FRIDAY, 30th JUNE, 1922. The Sprin, co Preliminary 
- will commence on FRIDAY, i7th MARCH, 10 
The in Medicine granted by the University are : 

(M.B.), Bachelor of Sur — ad (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medi (M.D.), Master of 8 ry 
cCh.M.). They = co} d only after Examination, and only on Students of the 
Valversity. ‘A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after Examination on 
Graduates cine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the <= Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the Degrees 
of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £247. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Prizes to the number of Fifty and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180 
pen to Competition in this Faculty. 

ctus of the Classes, I’ees, &c., may be had on application to the SECRE- 
Y of the University. 
TARY @ University also grants the following Degrees: In all Faculties—Doctor 
of Philosophy. In Arts—Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Educa- 
tion. In Sclence—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science, 
Agriculture, and Forestry). In Divinity —Doctor of am ty As (Honorary) and 
Jachelor of Divinity.. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws 
(LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). In ya of Commerce. 
Diplomas in Agriculture and Foresty are also gran 

articulars may be had on application to the _ RETARY of the University 


Marischal College, J. BUTCHART 
Aberdeen. Secretary. 


JHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD: 
Students can be aceepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
ecring, Metallurgy, and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses),— 


ctuses free on application to the undersigned. 
is - WwW. M. . GIBBONS, _ Registrar. 








EAST Bou RN E. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificatesgranted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee, 
Edinburgh Training School. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The ae ae OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRIS TOPHER ADDISO M.D., T 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. Theo Rt. a. to vp OF DU NFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Out. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang, and Lit.). 
Vice-Prineipal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Sostaing College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the per he. and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Madical Gymnastics, Dancing and tdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in sehools in the neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
she Coun Course begins in October.—Furt her particulars on spptication to SECRETARY. 





Ae PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
ea 


INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 

cher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 

GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE “/;~ in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, & Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTMENTS 4 AFTER TRAINING. | 








NG'S SWEDISH SYSTE 
j BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 8 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Trainin oe for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; . Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshi 4 een Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, isa E. E. LAWRENCE, 





UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
becs on up-to-date lines, te, | oeouey. fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRIN 


0 Gentlewomen. — , Gardening, Poultry Menagen ment, Dairy 


Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers ively old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


N ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
a year begins ‘mid-Se pte mber. Apply PRINCIPALS, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Lienert SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
___ Head- \d-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch. ). 
[ae DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Honours Schocl of 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 








Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
MARGARET’ ¥ SCHOOL, “HARROW. 


S'- 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
140 p.a.. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance ex: amination July. 


H SERB VIS ues : 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal —Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


ABERDEEN. 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique 7 ~* = the North-West coast, where the climate is comes 
and bracing. te houses for Senior and Juntor — 
the School te to supply a thorough ed ben t — 
and to ensure that all the girls Setupations, both work and play. onal 
to the building up of character and the formation of good ha 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great ettentinn to health. 
Elder diris may epocialion in 4 Art, Music, Literature, or 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis he and field for 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WESY- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven.— 
Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


( HALLONER SCHOOL. 
A School on seodiee Lines 


GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Princh cipals : 
Miss a & Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE. 
2 Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 


RITE to NORMAN MACMUNN, B.A., Oxon. (author of 
“The Child’s Path to Freedom,” &c.), TIPTREE HALL, ESSEX, 
A School of the New Ideals. _ Few vacancies for 1 next term. 








New domestic 
key and Cricket. 

















FOREIGN. 
RANCE.—First-class Finishing School near Paris for a 


fow ls of d family. Only French spoken. Lectures, concerts, 
theatres. Very healt » &, dean, Comfortable | jamily life. Best English 
ham, 8. For parti apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 
am, 





Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full Illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. ‘(Publication Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE B.N.B. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 monthsto15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
_ a eee ——. Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early copiluations 
shou! mad 

_ Apply Me: Messrs. ‘DEV ITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


delle 








§ O N°’S CARE E R. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 





Parents aud Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard tothe Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.B.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19tn. 
Applications must be reccived by SATURDAY, September 10th, 


Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000, 
OLLAR ACADEMY N. B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, 1921. 


Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD- MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOU NG, Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 





the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful autem 340 red above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGLN or class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLU M, &M. A. 
} REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 
prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age forall Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle es ag aed School), and 
R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L. BILTON, W.S.,17 Bub 
land Street, Edinburgh (the Secretary). 
BINGDON SCHOOL, ,, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. a leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine build , including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat« 
house, &c. ‘ootball, Cricket, rene Swimming, Rowing, O.T.0. Fees, £60, 
Entrance Scholarships, July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, i. Head-Master, 
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PILEPS r. . RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
COLTHURST OUSE SCHOOL, assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, 
Warford, Alderley y Edge, Cheshire. Gold, £2 on Platinum a. Cash oe offer by return. If offer not accepted, pate = 
Home Life, Medical Care, School | or othe itatnction guasketeed by the tellehio ara ree? (uokea 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 
Education, Games. _ Terms, 42s. per week. —Apply to MEDICAL 1 DIRECTOR, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Revent gaccenses gained by pupils of 
P. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITELE-GO. MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ys RECTOR (ex-schoolmaster) can receive one or 
two PUPILS (12-15). Backwardness no objection. —JEFFREY, 
Tugford, Craven Arms. 


LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articul Recitin £4 Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT Barristers, Faaeeen. 
Lecturers. and le 446 Strand (Charing Cross), Ww.c 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
at us D 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
ARMY and AL 


UTORS for 
CLERGY RECIVING DELICATE OR Back wai BOYS FOR 
ECIAL CARE AND TU 


Messrs. J. & J. OAT ‘ON, ha an wu Ro a of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased 4 AID PARENTS Ay sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRU: b> geen’ pid INFORMATI 

The age of the pupil, autrict preferred, aud rough idea of fees + be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 ‘Central. 


GcCHOOLS P Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Mod Educational Homes 
for boys and girls 


gils'by send full particulars of their 
Py ae ay (age aa locality preferred, range 
ees, 




















! UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, = are largely responalble for ths 
a staffs of the most important schoo , and thus ablo 
oF oenon we. — to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT 8° *Phoncs—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 





DVICE revIix SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Es a yy aa &c., 
m free of charge 
MESSRS” IABBITAS, THING, & CO. 
86 Sackvillo 7 London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agen’ Established 1 
Mussrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with jane all 


School Principals in the country. They will also be ag hy to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giviug a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 











TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179 
Circular letters duplicated. Clear and well-arranged copies. Moderate prices. 


MYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every | description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 wor carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words,—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmetra Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


P[YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully, accurately, and promptly executed at lowest possible prices. 
—H., 10 St. Leonards Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short baggy 3 pogatnes, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serlals ee aos pag words. here criticism is required a small fee is 

charged, , w- RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors’ SP London, E. 


ARN Meany by your Pen, 
write, what to write, where 
ing booklet free. —REGENT INSTITU 


TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Ladies.— 

Sept. 15: Italian Art Cities and Hill Leg 79 gns. Oct.-Nov.: Grand 
Southern Tour—Calabria, Sicily, Tunisia, = Nov.: Tunisia and 
the Garden of Allah, 98 gns. .-Jan., Ft and alestine, 285 gns.—Pro- 
these and other tours from Miss SHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


py FS Norwood, 8. E. 19, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


= VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
“ PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., kegs extra.—Fuil particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 














nique postal course. How to 
— guidance ; real training. Interest- 
‘TE pt. 85), 22 Bedford Street, Ww Cc. 2 














EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-piece adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully ie. — 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 








scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all ts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, } urasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A v. STOREY, 


AVE YOUR “OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

Lond £2 4 Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
on, 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend LF cent.) or 6 ~j cent. 
Loan Sto Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’ s House, 193 ent Street, W. 1. 


“J S. MURIAS “CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, Sy aang both 


Genera! Manager, Medical, d &e.,  Assocn., _ Ltd., 22 Craven St. Trafalgar 8q., W.C, 2. 








e in 25's, in perfect condition. —LBox 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 





). Sa guaran' 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 


LD a at TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

witiag te receive value should apply to the actual man panutacturen 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of t vincial bu: If forwarded by 

per return or offer made. ~Chief Offices, 151 Ontord Bisset, London. Esta’ 100 yearn, Soy 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ — ig SUITS, 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descri 


rice b- or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A LONDON 
tO. 7 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. . ‘ TURNING 


Bus is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
Ran down to the humblest cattage, and has never failed to accom- 


= ts purpose. We guarantee it to exterminato cockroaches.—ls. 9d., 8s., or 
ba. per tin, pest free, trom HOWARTHS, 471 | Crookesmoore Road, Shemald. 


a aneineennennn —————— 




















£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR Pag y THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President H. THB PRINCE OF WALES, K.@, 
a and yes... --|--- C. E. Mapex, Esq., MA, 
Deputy Chairman - - - F. H. Charron, Esq. 
heueen of “Arethusa’ Committes - - Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries = H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G, COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent ¢ 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa Training Ship, 164 “Shattes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C.2 

















~~ ‘The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


is endeavouring to 
SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


Recent applications include, 

amongst other sad cases, five 

children of a blind soldier, 
mother dying. 


Contributions towards the keep of present family of over 
4,200 children gratefully received by Secretary, 


Rev. W. Fowe tt Swann, M.A, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S,E, 11. 
Cheques, &e., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and gh o- pS opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 y have been 
born free of Venercal Disease at yy 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there = Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 








CHURCH CON GRESS, 


BIRMINGHAM. — October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


Member's tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church 
Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; S.P.C.K., 6 St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, “W.C. 2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Committee, Church Congress, Queen's College, Birmingham. 

Att Orner Martrers, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 




















Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised _ mm « ia a ‘ £9,000,000 
Capital Issued _.. oe oa ee ea ee ¥s e- £7,500,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee oe ee ee on ae os £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. os ee os ce ee ee .. £2,750,000 
£5,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors P 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANC ES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained cn application. 
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(30th June, 1921.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : 
£71,864,780 


CAPITAL PAID UP: 


RESERVE FUND : 
£10,000,000 


DEPOSITS, &c. : 




















HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


£14,372,956 | {| WORLD LETTER OF CREDIT, |} 





which can be procured from any Branch of the Bank, 
£341,985,555 and by the use of which holders can obtain cash at nearly 
5,000 places in the British Isles and throughout the world. 


ADVANCES, &c. : A full gee a my o provided upon the issue of 
Letters of Credit, and these world-wide facilities for 
£140,306,471 travellers, visitors, tourists, motorists and others are 


commended to their attention. 



































'S To maintain a smart, 
at well-dressed appearance 

gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 


Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 

we constantly buying new 
Suits. 


y Vy Suits and Overcoats are 
( Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 


Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


i outer Post Card brings List, 
Lg yf EASTMAN & SON 4, 
(Dyers and Cleaners), - 
AR Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
YE; Branches Everywhere. 








TAILOR: VALET 


SERVICE 








; 





\ Get a Tin To-day. 





The ' \ 
Constant High Quality 


of Craven Mixture is the result of using only the most 
perfectly matured tobaccos and zg. 

exact methods of blending. The ~@3aaams 

secrets of this difficult art have @ 
been passed on from one to (4 
another since it was first 
blended in 1867 at the com- , 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven. 

Sold in Ordinary aud Broad Cut. 
2 ozs., 2/ 4 ozs., 4/10d, 


Carreras Lt/.,London. Est, 1783- s eis 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


















Greenly’s, 











a OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 


6. B. MURRAY F. HYDE —. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital + +«£38,1 16,815 | 
Paid-up Capitai - + = 10,860,565 : 
Reserve Fund- - «+ -= 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 20:4, 1931)» _° 371,322,381 | 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2 











AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
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In These Hard Times 


The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
demands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has become alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war. 


This has compelled the Committee reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books. 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, for 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 64., 
and involved a loss of 1d.; to-day, the same book is 
priced at 2s., which means a loss of 6d. per copy. 


In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committee 
must either materially curtail its operations, or they 
must at once largely increase its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 

The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 
income by £75,000 above that received last year. They 
have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Society 
be not hindered in providing the Scriptures for those 
who need them to-day more than ever. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scoteman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the 4 are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing. ee 








Satie post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk ™ 7 on George's Road, Belgravia, 


—_— 





= | 5 Ae ENLARGED EDI SDtTION. 


POVERTY | AND ‘ITS VIGIOUS CIRCLES. 


= B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 
« The book calle for'élate hug bo all thoes interested in’ social 
—THE a 


“ This book should be invaluable to social worker, taiating eatieg! man, 
with its graphic representation of Circles of |, separate and concurrent.” 

—THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 

“ This volume will be of interest to all social workers.’ —SociaL SERVICE, 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1, 


Res .—Conway’s Demonology and Devil Worship, 2 vols., 
1879. i aa 8 Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cobirs, 2 vols., 
1803, 42s. ; Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Balzac’s 
Droll Stories, lhe. by Robida, 2is.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by ‘Beard: sley, 1912, 
B5s. 6d. ; Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Picturesque Palestine, 
profusely illus., 4 vols., 30s. ; a Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s. ; u- 
paseant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 23.; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, 
with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols’, 25s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Cata- 

es on application. Books WANTED: First Editions of Conrad, £2 each 
ered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896.— EDWARD 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YNHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION 

will publish in the organ of the Society, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN 

= , Oxford), all the “x ‘ae read at the recent Conference at Girton 
lege. —10 ) Chifford Street, W 
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PERFECT 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


The best service for the book-lover 
is the Guaranteed Service of THE 
TIMES BOOK CLUB. 
the principal objection to the ordinary 
Circulating Library by undertaking to 
supply to subscribers the new books they 
may ask for immediately they want them. 
With a few exceptions—in the case of 


technical works, &c.—BOOKS NOT IN 
THE LIBRARY AT THE TIME 
THEY ARE ASKED FOR WILL 
BE BOUGHT SPECIALLY FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS. 


It removes 

















A Subscriber writes: 


“T would like to say quite frankly that over a 
period of nearly two years my admiration for the 
efficiency of your service has grown rather than 
I have to put it to as severe a test 
not only demanding books on 
but sometimes tele- 


lessened. 
as anyone could, 
the instant of publication, 
graphing for them in a hurry, sometimes changing 
the address to which they had to be sent abruptly. 
I have not found any faltering in your promptness, 
nor in the satisfactory supply of up-to-date books. 
In my opinion, and within its human limits, your 
service is unbeatable.” 





Write for prospectus and conditions of 
subscription to The Librarian, 


The Times Book Club 


AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


380 Oxford Street, 
London :: :: W.1. 
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A NOVEL THAT IS BEING WIDELY READ. 


AN ENTHUSIAST 


By Miss E. G2. SOMERVILLE. 
Joint Author, with MARTIN ROSS, of “Some 


Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” “The Real 
Charlotte,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


“ No presentation of Irish contemporary 
life has as yet altained to the mastery 
and the truth of this novel. Miss 
Somerville has not only given us a 
great book. She has made a great 
contribution to that steadily rising 
tide of thought, which through sym- 
pathy and comprehension is determined 
to find an issue from the tragic chaos 
of Irish affairs.” —Book Post, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE OFFICIAL 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. 


3 vols. With 


net. 





J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.’”’ 8vo. 15s. net. 





. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 


A Book of English Verse on 
Infancy and Childhood. 


Chosen by I. S. WOOD. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph:—‘‘ An addition 

which will be prized by every lover of good poetry and sound 

editorship . . . There is very little in the book that does not 

bear the test of that true gold which it has always been the 

Treasury’s pride to offer. Page after page glitters with the 
sNining metal.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Acolian Hall, New York, 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. 





W.C, 2. 





JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


The John Long 
£500 Prize Novel 


GOOD GRAIN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON. 


Now Ready. 8s. 6d. net. 

“GOOD GRAIN,” by Emmeline Morrison, will undoubtedly 
be this year’s outstanding feature in fiction. Of nearly 400 
novels submitted for the competition, ‘GOOD GRAIN” was 
found to be the best by the adjudicators. The {500 awarded 
to the author is by far the biggest sum ever given as a Prize 
for a First Novel. 


Extracts from FIRST Reviews. 


Morning Post: ‘“‘ There can be no doubt whatever that ‘ Good Grain’ is 
an excellent example of the first novel into which a woman (or a man) of more 
worlds than one pours a long-accumulated experience of cities and men. 
The delicate situations are handled by Mrs. Morrison with great skill; the 
human interest is maintained to the close of a story marked by real insight 
and power of exposition.” 

Pall Mell Gazette: ‘‘ Mrs. Morrison’s story has grip. When you have 
started reading it you want to read it all. ~The characters are flesh and blood, 
and keep us interested in their fortunes.” 

Star: ‘I congratulate Mr. John Long on finding this new author. Mrs. 
Morrison’s triumphant merit is her technique; her work interests from 
beginning to end. She reveals a natural mastery of the narrative art. Much 
of the success, too, of her method is due to her gift of dramatic dialogue. 
ange dialogue in ‘ Good Grain’ carries the plot forward as on an advancing 
t 








OTHER BRILLIANT NOVELS 
NOW READY 


THE PAINTED LILY 
By AMY J. BAKER. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a delightful novel of outstanding interest which reveals to the full 
Amy J. Baker’s rare talent for importing genuine humour into her narrative. 


THE SOMETHING BETTER 
By LILIAN ARNOLD. 8s. 6d. net. 


Lilian Arnold is widely known by her journalistic activities as Editor of 
the Ladies’ Field, and as a writer of fiction she has been compared by the 
Daily Chronicle to Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


A DERBY WINNER 
By NAT GOULD. 8s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post: ‘‘ No finer testimonial to the popularity of Nat Gould 
could be put forward than the fact that over twenty-one million copies of 
his books have been sold.” 


AN ISLAND WOOING 
; A, SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. 8s. 6d. net. 


To this tale of the South Seas the author brings all his unique knowledge 
—gained during years of wandering in these delectable regions. For eeriness 
and charm, thrills and colour, strange characters, and an atmosphere of 
rare dramatic intensity the story is unsurpassed. 


THE FOUNDRESS 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 8s. 6d. net. 


Like all John Ayscough’s books, this new novel is one of great charm, 
and contains, as its pivot, the presentment of one outstanding character— 
that of the heroine, There are, however, many other characters, male and 
female, all treated with that subtle comprehension which makes for the 
peculiar distinctiveness of this author. 


PUTTING MARY OFF 
By JOHN L. CARTER. 8s. 6d. net 


Discriminating readers have not failed to recognize in Mr. Jo hn I. Carter 
a brilliant recruit to the all too meagre ranks of the writers of novels of the 
genuinely humorous type. ‘This, the author’s new story, is essentially a 
novel abounding in real humour. 


THE GOVERNOR’S ROMANCE 
By MINA HOLT. 8s. Od. net. 


This is a novel to arrest and hold the attention. It has for its main back- 
ground Malta, and the gay garrison life of that outpost is vivaciously 
described. The mutual attraction between heroine and Governor supplies 
th e rom antic love interest. 


WHY ? 
By G. G. CHATTERTON. 8s. 6d. net, 
In this, the latest novel from the pen of the author of “ Hobson’s Choice,” 


the consequences to a man and woman of one false step are ‘described with 
a restraint which is on that account all the more po »werful and moving. 


























FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN AMERICA 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH (The Right Rev. Mgr. Count 
Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew). With Portrait of Author. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. Just out. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14, Morris St., Haymarket, London. 
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THE GREATEST BOOK-BARGAIN INTHE WORLD 





A Revolution in the Price of the “ Britannica.” 





The success of the new half-price issue of. the 11th | specialist, or by someone whose life has been devoted to 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been instan- 
taneous and overwhelming. The Handy Volume Issue is 
just what the public wanted. 

To produce such a colossal work as the Britannica at 
half-price at a time when production cost in the book- 
world is so abnormally high is indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment, well worthy the best traditions of the Britannica. 

The 50% economy of price has been attained not by 
* abridging” or otherwise curtailing this great “library 
of all human knowledge,” but by reducing the size of 
the type and the size of the page. The new 
Handy Volume Issue contains all that the large-page 
Cambridge Issue contains—without the omission of a 
word or an illustration! The only difference is in size 
and price: the Handy Volume being just half the price 
of the Cambridge Issue. 

The eagerness with which every class of the community 
has seized this opportunity to possess what is admittedly 
the world’s greatest library of accurate authoritative 
knowledge is very significant of the mood of the British 
public. It indicates a determination to make good those 
deficiencies of education which have been our national 
stumbling-block. The Britannica in every home and every 
office would “ speed up ” the recovery of national and in- 
dividual prosperity as nothing else could. 


“A NATIONAL DEBT.” 


This fact was prominently before the executive when 
they decided to produce the Britannica in a handy volume 
form at a truly popular price. The result has amply 
justified their enterprise. 

Appreciations of the new issue have reached the offices 
of the Britannica by the thousand. From one of these— 
written by the Manager cf one of our biggest banks—we 
make the following extract :— 

“The nation is under a debt to the promoters of the 

‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica because they make it possible 

‘for anyone, even with limited means, to command every 

“source of learning.” 

The vital importance of education—knowledge—cannot 
be over-stated: it is only through knowledge that the 
solution of our national problems can be sought. The 
weakness in our ommend structure is lack of knowfedge. 

From the highest to the lowest—from the managing 
director to the clerk—the possession of a source of accurate 
information upon any and every subject is a sheer necessity. 
The Britannica is not a luxury: it has become as indis- 
pensable in business as the typewriter or telephone—as 
indispensable in the home as gas or electricity. 

Cost may formerly have rendered difficult the acquisition 
of the Britannica. That difficulty no longer exists; the 
Handy Volume Issue has disposed of it. 

You get delivery of the complete set of 29 volumes of the 

Half-Price Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclopedia 

Britannica (11th edition) upon a first payment of only 21s. 


The subsequent payments may be extended over 6 
months, or over 24 months if your convenience requires it / 


WHAT THE BRITANNICA IS. 


Figures may fail to convey a true impression of the com- 
prehensive character of the Britannica. To say that its 
29 volumes (printed in beautifully clear type upon the 
finest India paper) contain 30,000 pages (44,000,000 words) 
with over 15,000 illustrations may be impressive, but it 
will not help you to realise what the Britannica is unless 

ou remember that each of its 41,000 articles is written 
. a leading expert, a famous scholar, a distinguished 














the subject of which he writes. Every article, in fact, 
is written by a recognised authority—and there are 1,500 
of these distinguished contributors—men who are world- 
famous in science, art, business, commerce, learning, sport, 
politics. 4 

For example—taking a random glance through the list 
of contributors—we find Power Transmission is discussed 
by several experts, of whom one is Prof. W. Dalby, 
M.I.Mech.E. ; British Central Africa occupies the pen of that 
brilliant explorer and savant, Sir Harry Johnstone; Art 
enlists many distinguished critics and authorities, such as 
P. G. Konody and Sir Sidney Colvin (to mention only 
two names out of perhaps a hundred); a former Amateur 
Champion, H. G. Hutchinson, writes the article Golf; 
Medicine has a distinguished specialist for each section, 
as Sir John Broadbent for Heart Disease; that great 
entomologist, Professor Carpenter, contributes to the sub- 
ject of Insects; Law covers so much ground that we can 
do no more than suggest the authoritative nature of the 
articles by giving, as a typical example, Lord Bryce on the 
United States Constitution and Government. Housing— 
a great modern problem—engages the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Shadwell; Ship-building, Sir Philip Watts, and so on. 

The Britannica is thus not only a complete library of 
knowledge, but a library of the best available knowledge. 
Its contributors are drawn from all countries of the world 
—each writing about the subject of which he is master. 
The information they give is beyond challenge, indisputable. 

Such a library of authoritative knowledge as you get in the 

Britannica could not be otherwise secured than by the 

purchase of at least 1,000 volumes costing many times the 

price of the Britannica. 

We offer the amplest facilities for a full and critical 
investigation ; we are ready to place in your hands evidence 
which will enable you to decide the matter for yourself. 

FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post it 
to us, and we will send you an interesting booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and giving you a full description of the 
Cambridge Issue and of the HALF COST Handy Volume 
issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition). 
The booklet contains specimens of the exact sizes of pages 
and of type in the two issues, with many pages reproduced 
from the Britannica, as well as facsimiles of the various 
bindings and an Order Form showing the easy monthly 
payment plan. 


Post this Coupon to-day. 


To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C, 1. 


Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the 
Encyclo ia Britannica (11th Edition), and giving facsimile 
of the bindings and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price 
Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, together with 
specimen pages. Also an Order Foon showing the small” 
monthly payment plan. 


NAME eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eeeeceses 
PEIN s 600 ctsbeencvens eee eee eee ee ee ee ee? | 
8.3 


eee eee ee ee ee ee eveced 
Please write plainly. 


FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 


To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the 
Britannica best suits your purpose and your means a set 
will be reserved in your name for five days. This does not 
bind you to purchase it, but ensures you delivery at the 
earliest possible date. 


TECrrreerrrrrrrrrrrrrr err rr rer rere rere eerere reli er rere reer ree eee AL, 
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